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oe J 
DOUBTEDLY \the: mass of writes of ell, the 
greater POE Se better and no worse than 
| the average ver found ever the highways and 
Sales of to-day. But the“true greatness of these 
immortals, lies in the Occasional flash of the soul— 
impossible to lesser,intellects. Time’s immortal touch 
cits ths writings. Thus he years pass on, with 
them go the vast,amount of aS 
from whi 


ed common-place” 


gems have been ae as fitting 
idyls to perpetuate the noblest achievements of these 
poets. Such a procedure is not polsible during the 
life-time of these 2, oar during that time, there lives 
neither man nor woman can forecast the judgment 
of future generations. 

There is no attempt here to express the personal judg- 
ment of the writer—a condition common to most anthol- 
ogies. But rather will be found in the following pages 
—all and only of those poems now universally com- 
mended by the English-speaking race in all countries. 
This work of critical selection has been delayed so long, 
that it seems strange to the writer—the publication of 
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complete works should have gone on and on—with 
their attendant evils—the latter so apparent to the 
simplest mind in face of the demands of the modern 
world—for the good, the true, the beautiful, and the ideal, 
as expressed in direct and simple drapery. (Among a 
multitude of weeds, could.one-be.sure of finding the most 
wonderful, or beautiful of blossoms? 

These mediums ‘of impersonal truths\may mark a 
use to our s latent perceptions, and help introduce 
a volume of verse a inely melodious and y= 


? 


( ‘ ~ ae 


of \ e 
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Tue YELLOW VIOLE 


Denrp Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ORN in Portland; erp ideale 1807, Henry Wads- 
B worth moa ow was trained fo lege at the Portland 
Academy, and graduated from Bowdoin in 1825. Shortly 
eceived the appointment of professor of modern 


in, and two years later succeeded the professor 


languages at Harvard college. 
ral years aa efore Mr. Longfellow.attempted any 
Tet Then in 1839 ‘hi ublished a collection of se under 


the title—“Voices of aN Ni ve This vane e contained among 
other selections—“A Psal Pee ps the best known of 


after 
languages at Bow 
of eae re and 


oO 


all Longfellow’s shorter poems “The Beleaguered City,” “Foot- 
steps of Angels,” and “Hy to the Night.” 
“The following years ae regarded as those of the greatest 


spontaneity in Mr. ae work,” writes Mr. Scudder. 
“Conceptions of great’ works often\ lie-unwrought for many years 


in the mind of the fi and Mr. ‘Longfellow’s ae. jotting 
down imp solutions in his note-book lets ts into the 


magnum opus which dominated his life.” Pd 
In 185 Longfellow was busy on poke of Hiawatha” 


~. 


—a poem which holds a distinct place as an “expression of the 
’s genius’ ’—occupying as it does the 


larger sweep of Lon 
middle period of his poetical 

Horace Scudder adds of Longfellow’s art—“He was first of 
all a composer and he saw his subjects in their relations rather 
than in their essence. It was the positive which attracted him; 
the achievements in literature, the large seasonable gifts of the 
outer world, the men and women themselves who were behind 
the words and deeds which made them known. This sanity 
appeared in the power which he showed of preserving his own 
individuality in the midst of constant pressure from all sides; 
he gave of himself freely to his intimate friends, but he dwelt, 
nevertheless, in a charmed circle, beyond the lines of which men 
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could not penetrate. It is rare in our time, that one has been 
the center of so much attraction and still rarer to have preserved 
in the midst of it all an integrity of nature which never ab- 
dicates.” 

The following interesting excerpt throws light on the rela- 
tions which existed between the poet Poe and our Longfellow— 
(Poe wrote to pa ee cannot refrain from 
availing myself of this, the only opportuni ~to assure the author 
of “Hymn to the Night,” “The Skeleton in Armor,” and “The 
Beleaguered City’—of the fervent admiration a, which his 
genius has /inspire e, \etc. To which Mr. Longfellow replied, 
“All that /I have AS your pen has inspired me with a 
high idea’ of your power, a id I think you are pa stand 
f such b 


among’ the first romance \writers of the country, your 
aim.””} \ Tete 
' (It often happens that a poetical geniu ig rather more inclined 


to extol other than poetical qual ies inva fellow poet. And in this 
instance . . . one cannot but notice the sad result.) 

Then came the violent article entitled—“Mr. Longfellow and 
other Plagiarists’—(theymost famous of Mr. Poe’s criticisms!). 
The gentle author of “Evangeline” sttbsequently said to William 
Winter—“My works seem to give hi (Poe) much trouble first 
and last; but Mr. Poe is dead and gone‘and I am/ alive and 
still writing and that is the end of the matter.I never answered 
Mr. Poe’s attacks, and I advise you now at the outset of your 
literary life, never to take notice of any attacks that may be 
made upon you. Let them all pass.” Longfellow then took up 
a volume of Poe and turning the leaves, particularly commended 
‘Por Annie,” and “The Haunted Palace.” 

Mr. Longfellow’s general health remained good, in spite of 
advancing years, until within a few months of his death, which 
occurred shortly after his seventy-fifth birthday, March 24, 1882. 
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i 
Che Builders 


All are architects-of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 


Some with massive deeds and great, 
So ith ornaments of rhyme. ™ 


Nothing useless or low; ~ 
Each thing, in its place is best; Jaz. : 
And what seems but idle show~ ng 
Strengthens anh Supper the’ rest. 


For the structure at we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
“Are the blocks with aches build. 


Truly-shape and fashion these; 


Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will.remain unseen. 
In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
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Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


gt 
Build to-day, then, strong.and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And _ ascending and secure 
f Shall to-morrow find its place. © 


/ Thus alone can we attain vs ef 
| s 
gr ‘ J - 
the Gus 


To those \turrets, where 
| Sees the world as one vast’ plain, ( 
And one bow dl ss reach of sky. 


gr 7 x " J 
\ f bal 


Naot Nae 
6 A NSS 


Ee Light of om i 


The night is Come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 
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Is it the tender star of love? 
The star of love and dreams? 
Oh no! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


And earne thoughts wi in me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 

ield of that red star. 


And smile upon my pain; + | 
Thou beckonest with th -mailéd hand, 
And Iam str 


Within my breast there is no light ; 
But the co ght of stars; 


t watch of.the night Jf 


To the red planet ‘ 


in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, a elf-posses 
ee 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
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III. 
q JOsalm of Life 


What the Heart of the Young Man Said to the Psalmist. 


y, 
Tell me not, in mournful ead 


Life is but an empty dream!— 
RE is dead that slumbers, 
nd things, a not what they seer 
i pe 
Life j is real! Life is eames / ‘ 
i ce) 


y 

And the grave a y 

Dust thou art, to t returnest, 
Was not spoken of’the soul. 


Not emer not, sorrow, i 
Is our destined end or . Wt 
But to act, that each to-morrow ig 


Find us farther than to-day: Nee 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting\ 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are-beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! . 
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Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


; a 
Lives of great men all rem s 
We can make our lives sublime, aa 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints the sands of time; 
‘ ig 
Footprints, ee another, ~~ —\ 
~ Sailing o’er life’s solemn main,” 
A forlorn and shipw accaritainte, 


_ Seeing, shall take eart t_again. 


| ee 
Let us, then, be up,and doing, 
\ With a heart’ for any ‘fate; 


Still achieving, still Hepa ae J 
ee and to wait. \ 
7 ‘ . — # 
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IV. | 
Mypmn to the Might - 


I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her me skirts all fringed-with light 
tgp the \celestial walls! eo 


% 


I ge her presence, by its spell of might, 


e from above; yt 
a‘ presence oF the, Night, 


ve. ; \ 


/The calm, majesti 


I heard the sounds ow and delight, — 


The manifold, soft chimes, j 
\ That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some ya poet’s es. 


From th ol cisterns of ne r 
My spirit drank repose; : 
The fountain of perpetual peace fons there,— 
From thos ep cisterns Hoy s. 
O holy Night! from thee-T learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 


Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night! 
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£ SE ae 


oN trow and the Sond. 
\ 
I shot an None the’ air, £ / 


Tt fell to ee sj hentia not rey i 
For, so swiftl ew, the sight (ff ‘ 
Could not. follow tin its flight: 
I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth » IL -knew not where; 

\ For who has sight so keen and strong, \ 
ee it ah follow the fight of song? f 


, 


>a long afterward, in an ‘oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
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VI. 
€xcelsior 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through een tSiy ig passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mi 


and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
" Excelsior! 
a ad; his eye bees 


_ Flashed Mikela fulchion & omtlits . 
i ne 


And like.a silver clarion rung’ - 


The accents of ‘that it aie { 
sior! \ 


In happy homeshe saw the light i 
\. Of househo d fires gl warm and bright; 
\Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escape roan, 
7) Excelsior! Vs 
“Try not sah ae the old man said; 
“Dark lowe tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent*is.deep’and wide!” 


And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


\ 
; 
. 
\ 


“Oh stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 
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“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche!’ 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heaveiiward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernar 
i, Tea prayer, * 
“ gh the startled air, 


xcelsior! W774 ee 
f ~~ 
A Bes Noa ee pe j 
Half-buried in eh fe) Boy 3s 9 
_ Still grasping in his hand of ice 
_ That banner with | the, strange device, f 
\ — 


f 
There in ae Dect gray, vA 


Lifeless,-but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
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Vit 


Che Village Blacksmith 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he 
With ee and sinewy hands; a 
And-the muscles of his brawny i. 


Are strong. a HO bands, y, 

gf on hes, %, 
His hair is crisp, a black, and long, \ 

His face is like the tan; j 


His brow is wet ith honest sweat, 
» He earns whate’ er he | can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 


For he uly not any. man. 
ee 
Week in, wfol out, four morn till night, é 
You can hear his bellows blow;. 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 


When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart tejoice._ 
f ™~ 
o him like her mother’s voice, 
ing in\Pa hg om 
k of her once more, 
ow in the 


ave she lies; P aaa 

d with his ha ,» Fough hand he wip es \ 

\ A tear out of his. eyes. fer, } 

} f- \ 

BE Gace ar, Sal 

_ Onward throug ife he goes; 

Bach morning sees some task begin, j 

sees it close} r, 
empted, aro ane 


Has earned a night’s repose. 
\ 


Thanks, thanks t to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson t whou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


It sou 


y, 


a 
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VIII. 
Resignation 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! ~~ 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But he has ‘one vacant chair! 


f 
The air is fail ¢ of, farewells to the Aine 
“ And mournings for the dead; 
The heart of Rachel, for her ‘hilt crying, j 
Will not be ea \ 


ee 
Let us be patient! ‘These severe afflictions ~ 


_ Not from the” oun arise, . 

But oftentimes celestial | Nae 
“Assume ye dark disgui ye 

We ewe dimly through the Se vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 


What seem ‘to_us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant 1 lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 
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In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we'think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of airj. 
pee after year, her tender steps pursuing, 


axes. more fair. * 
us do ae with her, and soe unbroken 


The Eoha h nature gives, ~ eee, 
Thinking that o embrance, though unspoken 
f 


May reach mh ss 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 


_. For when wi ptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will py be a child; \ J 


/ 

eee in her Father's mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; © 

And aah hale all the soul’s ‘expansion 
Shall we beho er face. J 


LE ae Ee ’ 
And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
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IX. 


Co the River Charles 


River! that in_silence-windest 
Through the meadows, bright.and free 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In bosom of the sea! 
\ 


Four long years mingled feeling, . 
” Half in rest,.and half in strife, “. 
' I have seen thy\waters stealing 
Onward, like t ream of life. 

aoe 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a lesson,-deep and long, 
‘Thou hast been’ a generous giver; ) 
N can give t ee but a song. . A 

\ f, hy 


/ 
| 
4 
\ 


Oft in“sadness and in illness, Ne 
I have watched thy current glide, 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. / 

And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 


Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 
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Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, | 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 


More than this;—thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all triie-and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. to 


Friends oe with joy eeeaibedt ! 
~ How like quivering flames they, ‘Start; 
When I fan the living embers ~ / 3 
On the hearth-stone of rmy heart! 
= ff wr 
’T is for this, thou Silent River! 
( That my spirit leans to thee; 
. Thou hast been a generous giver, 
a” Take this’ ‘idle song bonit me. f 
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X. 


Che Rainy Dap 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the gee wall, 

But at every gust ‘the dead leaves fall, . 
. And the days 4 ds and dreary. — 


My life is cold, and Ee and “gchecy: 

It rains, and the win is, never ‘weary; 

My thoughts still cling ‘to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still. shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, : 
Into each life some rain must fall, © 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
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XI. 


Che Dap is Done 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of.Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward. 

From an eagle in his flight. 


~ 


a 


ts of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, fo 
a feeling of sadness comes o’er't 
That my soul cannot resist: ~~ 4 


A feeling of oy ee 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
“As the mist resembles the rain. 


ON read to me some poem> 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, _ _ 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease; “, 
Still heard in his soul the musi 


Di—wonterful melodies. 
A \ 


Sick songs hove power to quiet A 
f The restless pulse of care, Jy y. ™, 
And come like ne benediction 


That follows. after pom 


Then read from the tr Ronis volume 
\ The poem of thy’ choice, 
». And lend tov the rhy of the poet J 
\ The beauty of thy voice.. ff 


# 
y e 


fh 
And@-the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as igen pa awa way. 


i 
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| 

\ 
I 


4 


te 
Che Weleaguered Citp 


I have read, in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Has. 


Befide the Moldau’s rushing stream, 

With the wan, moon overhead, Pa 

Mitre stood, as in an awful dream, aa 
The army of the dead. ’ oe 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, } 

And, with a sorrowful deep sound, 
The river vy se bet een. 


Pa 


No other voice nor sound was there, _ 
ete nor sentry’s pace} 

The mist-like banners clasped ‘the air 
As clouds. with clouds embrace. 


J 
But when the Abe cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarméd air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 
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I have read in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 


Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light, ~——_ 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Possentous through the night. 


Upon its midnight battle-ground fe 
The spectral. camp is seen, J? 
‘And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the River of Life between. 
—. J 


No other voice nor ofa 3 is there, 
In the army of the grave; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’: oh 


And when the solemn and deems Shurch,bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 
The shadows sweep away. 


Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled; 

Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 
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XIII. 
Footsteps of Angels 


When the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the voices of.the~ “Night 

Wake the better soul, that’ slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; ‘\ 


Se, 
Ere the evening’ lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight ~~~ 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


a 


\ oe 


Then the forms of thet ot tees 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true- hearted, 
Come to visit me once Raare 


He, the young and strong, ‘who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 
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With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 


Looking sik from the ski 

rae Ye? ‘\ 
Uttered not, yet comprehended, wd 
~ Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer,“~- “a 


Soft rebukes, \in blessings ended 
Breathing from her lips prod 
me her lips « 


_ Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 

: All my fears. sare laid aside, 

\, I£ I but remember only. 
“. Such as these have Fes and died! 


\ 
: f 
\ ff SA 
on, 4 
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XIV. 


Dapbhreak 
A wind came out of ea, 
And said, “O mists, maké“roo: or me.” 


\ ips, and cried, “Sail o 
ight is gone.” 
yf 
Z 
d hurried landward far away, fer mN, 
rying, “Awake!\it is the day.” 


t said unto the fores Shout! } 
ang all your a out!” f 
touched the wc dire folded wing, \ 

And said, “O»bird, awake ph ee y, 
is | 


And o’er-the farms, “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is ood 


It whispered to’the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 


It shouted through the ‘belfry-tower, 
“Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
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XV. 
Endymion 
The rising moon has hid the stars; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown sei 


foc 
And sitveNwheee the river gleams, | 
As if Diana, in her dreams J. 


J 
r’ Had dropt her silver bow A, “ ‘ 
Upon the meadows low. _~ 
\ a f 
On such a tranquil night as this, } 
She woke End nion | with a kiss, ; 
\ When, sle the grove, 


He dr 3 fhe we . love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, j 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 

Nor voice, nor sound ea 

Its se SEE gazs 


It comes,—the beavtifal’the free, 
The crown of all humanity,— 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 


It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 

And kisses the closed eyes 

Of him who slumbering lies. 
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O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


ee 
No one is so accursed by” 
No one so utterly desolate, ‘ 
some heart, though unknown, 
{ Reronds eto his own. ; 
fo 
_Responds,—a if with unseen wings, is: 
ae angel touc dits quivering. oper 
And whispers, in i son 
\ “Where hast yu stayed so long?” 


a“ 


yy 
\ ll 
\ bs A 
/ xvE \NLSA 
| % 


@ovd’s Acre 


I like that ancient Sax hrase,..which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 

Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 
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Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


F aE ec 
Then shall the good’ stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth; 
And each bright blossom’ mingle its perf 
With that of owe 


# 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn 
And spread the fur or the eee sow; 
This is the field and e fae ur G 


fe NS grow. 


Pai 
Ad 
\ f f f a a 
\ f f Qt } 
Wf XV NN 


‘ \ Wet 
\ MWaidenbood \ 
Maiden! ote the. meek, breune eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 
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Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful S Aearpae, 

As the river of a dream. ~ Te 

hy pause with indecision, ‘a0 


Nhen bright \angels in thy vision 
3eckon the to fields Elysian? ad 
ff 


Th 


, 4 


f Seest thou “ne s sailing by 


* 


\. That our ears, erceivé-no 1 more, 


As the dove, w 
Sees the falcon’s s 


r¥ 
Hearest thou 7 oe ‘on the shore, 


Deafened Wy the catar t’s s roar? fj 


On~thot” child of many ee a 
Life hath quicksands, —Life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares! | 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ;— 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 
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Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic ‘wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
“In thy heart the dew of youth, — 
On thy lips the smile of truth. | 


A 
, 


/ 
~ 


Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless. heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. y 
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XVIII. 
Che Bridge 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were-striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I eer bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
ike a golden. goblet falling 
And sinking into the Bea, 


~~ 


y 


ff 
A 


_ And far in the haz altace 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
\ Gleamed aoe than the. moon. 
Among the Aong, black rattert 
The wavering shadows lay,  ~. 
And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to. lift and bear them away; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The seaweed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 
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How often, oh how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, ob-how..often, 
I had wished that the ebbi ide 
_ Would bear me away on its oso 


‘ e ocean wild and wide! , 
For my hea was hot and restless, 
Pa “= 
And my life was full of care, X, 
ad the burden id upon me~” , 
ae. 
Seemed. greater than Se ( 
Lo 
- But now it has fallen from me, 


It is buried ate sea; 


_ And only the rrow of. others 
. Throws uy shadow eke VA 


Yet™ ie Ae I cross the river® \ y 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the remain of other years. 


And I think how nae tiousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 
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And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 


The moon and its broken- 


And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


Then, with deep and sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 


Page 
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- Still I heard t 


And, from out the silent heaven, 

Silence on the town descended. 

Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here. and there 

Of some burgher home returning, 

By the street lamps faintly burning,. 

For a-moment woke the echoes 

Of the ancient \ town of Bruges. j 
i ay y, 


y y fle 2 
But amid my i slumbers /““ 
h ‘ 


e magic numbers,” 


_ As they loud proclaimed the flight { 


And stolen marches of the night; 


Till their chimes in’ sweet collision ; 


Mingled with each wa dering vision, 
‘Mingled with the fortune-telling ey Aes 
Gypsy-bands of dreams and fancies, J 
Which amid the waste expanses 

Of the silent land of trances | ~~~ 
Have their solitary dwelling; 

All else seemed.asleep in Bruges, 


— 


And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities! 
For by night the drowsy ear 
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Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas! 
Than the hollow sound of brass. 

fr Ny, aa 
Yet perchance a sleepless wight, ». 


Lodging at some humble inn — 
In Geese of life, 
n the dusk and hush of night =~ 


Shut out the Bete: din fr 
Of daylight and its, toil and strife, 

‘May listen with a calm delight - 

‘To the poet’s melodies, 

‘Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 

Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 

The bells of his own village” ringing, 

And wakes, and finds his slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 


~ : 


Thus dreamed Ae As. by night I lay 

In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Blé, 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 
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XX. 
Che Children’s our 


Between the dark and the daylight, 


When the night is be beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s.Hour. 
% 


% k 
I hear in t lamber above me y 
The Ea Be little feet, 

(The sound of ad 1r that is opepdas , 


And voices an ge 


_ From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending th g the broad ae stair, 


\ Grave eae and laughi Allegra, 
\ And a with g a 
A whisper; fa then a silos 
Yet I know by their merry, y, eves 


otting and BIS 4 together 
surprise. / 
— 


i 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 
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They almost devour me with kisses, 
_ Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O oe eres 
Because you have scaled the QQ 


mustache as I am 


Page 
Fifty 
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XXII, 
A Dap of Sunshine 


O Gift of God! O O perfect day: 
Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be! ~~ 
2a, ee. 

Through every 
Through every nerve, through erent 
‘I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that see most-too ch. ' 


I hear the wind among | eg 

_ Playing celestial , mphonies ; 

\I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of co grea eyo St 


Pe oirer unrolls on hipEN ees A 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon, j 

; i ee 
Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 


Its craggy summits white with drifts. 


Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms! 
Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 
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O Life and Love! O happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song! 
O heart of man! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free? 


a iin 


f a 
i) xxi ow oN 
~ 
ittor Galbraith 
Under the walls of Monterey lor ~ 


At. daybreak the gles began to play, 
Victor Galbraith! an 

In the mist of the ce and gray, 

These were the words tiey seemed to say: 


“Come forth y geath, 
\ Victor oN NS 


Forth he cam with a martialtread; 
Picks is step, erect his head 
Victor Galbraith, 

He who so well the bugle played, \ 
Could not mistake the words it said: 
“Come forth to thy-death, 

Victor Galbraith!” 


~ 
— 


He looked at the earth, he looked at the sky, 
He looked at the files of musketry, 

Victor Galbraith! 
And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
“Take good aim; I am ready to die!” 

Thus challenges death 

Victor Galbraith. 
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Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight and red, 
Six leaden balls on their errand sped; 
Victor Galbraith 
Falls to the ground, but he is not dead: 
His name was not stamped on those balls of lead, 


And they only scath 
Victor ‘eee ore 
Three’ balls-are\in n his breast and nine 
But he rises ‘out f the dust Sai J 
/ Victor Galbraith! 
The water he dr ks has a bloody 
“Oh kill me, and put me ou pain! i 
\ In his agony 
Victor Galhraiie 


/ 


ose tongues of flame, 


And the bug r has die 

\ f genes ati 
s gone back to whe 
And no aa answers to the name, 
When ‘the Sergeant saith, 
“Victor braith !” 


Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 
Victor Galbraith! 
Through the mist of the valley damp and gray 
The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 
“That is the wraith 
Of Victor Galbraith!” 
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XXIII. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


Listen, my chil . u shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Patil Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five 


‘ 


Hardl is now alive . 
a ae at famous day and year. 
J 

He said to his friend, “If the British arc 

By land or sea fr he town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft.in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church to eras a signal light,— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, ' 

Ready to ride and Pee Maser } 

Through every, Middlesex village and farm 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 
Se 

Then he said, “Good night!” and with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to. the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


, 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
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Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climyed he tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the-belfry-chamber overhead, ~~ 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in ‘the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the- toofs of the town, 
\ gone the moonlight ee over all. 


EXneath, in the shorchganen Jay the dead, _ - 
In their night-encampment on the hill, ~ 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still” 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful .night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from.tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
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A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 

On the opposite shore- walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 

Then, i tuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned ‘and: tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search ._ 

The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral-and sombre and still. 

‘And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

‘He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight ~ 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed-flying fearless and fleet: 
That wasall! and yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
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And under the alders that skirt its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 
When he crossed:the-bridge.into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the co 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt-the damp of the river fog, 

ed rises after te sun goes down. ) 


Ie’ mas one by the village clock, Sf 
When he gallope ‘into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded ae 
Swim in the moonlight-ashe passed, } 
And the meeting- -house windows, blank and bape 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, . 
As. if they already stood aghast ff 
At the ey work they would tock upon. J 


# 


It was two ay the village clock, “” 
When he came to the bridge in Coacord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 
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You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 


A vole in the darkness, a 

And a word that shal flo forevermore! 

t-wind of the Past, 
ory, ons e last, 

kness an and need, 
waken and ie hear y, i 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that teed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


ight went his cr 
llage and of 
t of 
ff Oe door, 
For, borne on the 


Through all our 
In the hour of 
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XXIV. 
CUeatriness 


O Little feet! that suctmiong years 
Must wander on through hopes-and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath seer load ; 
, nearer. to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest peas 
f r 
Sf Am Maes a fe) He oy ah. — 
O little hands! wa t, weak or oe tbo 
Have still to serve | or rule. so 
Have still so long to give or ask; 
I, who so much with book and pen } 
Have toiled amon; ng my fellow-men, 
Am sheaf thinking. gees task, PA 


O little e hearts! that throb anh eat f 
With such impatient, feverish heat;~ 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine, that so- long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into. ashes . turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 
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XXV. 
Che Old Clock on the Stairs 


Somewhat back from the village street 


Stands the old-fashioned 2 oe Tad 

Across its antique portico F 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 

And fom ts Haton in the hall 

An ancient timepiece says to all,— f 

a ok. ver! 7S gies. 
i Never—forever !” J \ 


. Half-way up the stairs it stands, 


- And points and b kons with its hands j 
_ From its case otitaskive oak, 
\ Like a i ear tie under his cloak, 
osses himself, and sighs, alas! f 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
orever—never ! \ 
Never—forever ? \ 


By day its voice-is low and ign ; 
But in the silent dead-of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


Page 
Sixty 


\ 
\ 
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Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, "ae a it has stood, 
And as if, li d,-it-all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those wor awe,— 
“Forever—never ! ! 
Viger 3 ee 
‘ 
ee to be 


that mansi 


Lo 
_/ Free-hearted ospitality ; Joe NN 


His great fires up the chimney roared; } 
The stranger fea at his ard; \ 
But, like the skeleton’ at’ the feast, 


That warning Shor, never ceased— 


f s 
\ “Forever—never ‘ 


Never—forever !” : 
a7 \ y 
There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
O precious. hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence-of love and time! 
Even as a eee, gE his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

“Forever—never ! 

Never—forever !” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 

And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
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Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
“Ah! when shall they all meet again?” 
, \ : 
As in days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
“Forever—never ! 


val 1? 


4 Bn a P 


. Never here, forever there, fa f 
Where all parting, p , and care, 

‘And death, and time shall disappear,— / 
‘Forever there, but nev here! ' 
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XXVL 
Che Mreck of the besperus 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughtér, 
To bear him company. ‘ 
Blue were her “eyes ‘as the fairy-flax,. 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, ys a 
And“her bosom white as the hawthorn” buds, » 
That ope in the month of ors <A, 
“NS 
The skipper he stood beside. +e helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now. South, y, 


“a 


Then up.and spake an old Sailor, 

Had sailed to the Spanish Main, ~~ 
“T pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And tonight no moon we see!” 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 
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Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in’ its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my, little daughtér 
And do not tremble so; eon 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That e wind. did blow.” 


He wrapped her ee his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; e 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the) mast: eA 
“O father! I hear the churciibelis ring, 
O say, what may it be?” 
“°T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast !”— 
And he steered ‘for the open s sea. 


“O father! “I hear the sound of guns) 
O say, what may it be?” 

“Some ship in distress, that cannot live | 
In such an angrysea!” 


“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be?” 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
- With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 
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Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; ' 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the. midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet™ and snow, 

Like a sheeted. ghost, the vessel swef 
Org rds_ TS Side of Norman’s Woe. 


And ever eS ‘Btful gusts between fo 
/A sound came from the land; LS eee, 
It was the sound of the trampling: surf \ 
On the rocks Shy ae sea-sand. | 


The breakers were right | beneath her bows, 
q She drifted a dreary\ wreck, } 


And a whooping, pillow swept the crew 
‘Like icicles from her deck\, P 


She be ee: the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns -of an angry bull. 
si i 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 
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The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 


Christ save us all from a death like his, 
On ef of Norman’s Woe! 
i ‘\ ee 

\ a = A ie 

fr \ : Fs 

{ ‘ > a y 

; “XXVIL- | - \ 


| King it at's Drinking Horn 
\ itlaf, a king bs the ston f 


» Ere yet his last he breathed, ff 
To the merry monks of Croyland =~ 
His dishing horn bequeathed,— 
. . 
That, whenever. they sat at their revels, 
And drank from=the golden bowl, 
They might remember the donor, 
And breathe a prayer for his soul. 


So sat they once at Christmas, 
And bade the goblet pass; 

In their beards the red wine glistened 
Like dew-drops in the grass. 
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They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 


They drank to Christ the Lord, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 


They drank to the Saintsand Martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore, 

And as soon as the horn was empt: 
seeks re one Saint more. 


And the reader droned from the pulpit, — 


Wan, 


_ Like the murmur of many bees,“ 
The legend of good SS Guthlac, 
And Saint Basil’s gs 


Till the great bells of the te 
From their prison in the tower, 

Guthlac and Bartholomaeus, 
. Proclaimed the midnight hour. 


And the Yule-log cracked in the. chimney, 
And the Abbot bowed his head, 

And the flamelets flapped and flickered, 
But the Abbot was stark and dead. 


Yet still in his pallid fingers 
He clutched the golden bowl, 
In which, like a pearl dissolving, 
Had sunk and dissolved his soul. 


But not for this their revels 
The jovial monks forbore, 

For they cried, “Fill high the goblet! 
We must drink to one Saint more!” 
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XXVIII. 
EL 


Pi Rees 
Out of the oa ¢ of the INCL: >. 
Out of the cloud- folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the-wagdlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, ‘and slow Fa 
~ Descends the ‘snow. DS i 


Even as our cloudy fancies Aaike 
Suddenly shape in some. divine expression, 
Even as the troubled. heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
» The troubled sky reveals 
The eviet it t feels. we 


This is era fe of the air, ~ 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret.of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 
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XXIX. 
Che Skeleton in Armor 


“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow. breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 
Comest to daunt me! 
Vb ce Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
/’ — Stretched, , if asking alms, . pee Ses 
Why d ou haunt me?”, 


\ 
Then, aes gave Pata ( 
Pale flashes ‘seo rise, } 
As when Nee skies f 
Gleam in cember ; 
And, like the water’s flow 
_ Under December’ s snow, Jf 
Neamt / ‘a dull voice of woe ae 
From the heart’s chambs a 


“T wasa Vikin old! yf 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 
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“Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my ghildish hand, 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 


Oft through the 
Followed the 
g lark 


I older grew, \S f 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 7 
O’er the dark sea I flew \ 

With t arauders. j 
Wild was the life we led ; yo 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders. 


“Many a wassail-bout 

Wore the long Winter out; 

Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 

As we the Berserk’s tale 
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Seventy 


Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail, 
Filled to o’erflowing, 


“Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy-sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on THEN 
Burning yet tender; \ 
~~ And.as the white stars shine be 
/ On the dark Norway pine, 
/’ — On that dark heart of ree \ fe 


ad Fell their oft splendor. ~ ‘ 
“I wooed the»blue es ( 
Yielding, yet half iraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
\ Our vows were, plighted. \ 
Under its loosened vest ff 
Flutt red her little ast, f 
Like birds within their ne A 
By the hawk frighted. © 


“Bright invher father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 

Chanting his glory; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 
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a 


| 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud-laugh-of scorn, 
Out of those lips yeas 
From the deep drinking-horn.. 


ew the foam lightly. 
~ 


“She w a Prince s child, of: 
I but a Viking wild, Lf 
And thoug the prs ds and smiled, 
I was discarded! 


Should not. the d Ie 
Follow the s ew’ s flight, 
Why did th ‘lea e that night 


unguarded? 


‘Had I put to sea,” \ 
fink the mail with m4 Sa 
aia of all was she 

Amo e Norsemen! 
When on t hite sea-strand, 
Waving his arma need, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 


y, 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
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Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 


“And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 
‘Death!’ was the helmsman’s*hail, 
‘Death aes se fae Y 


Struck e er ribs of steel; 
vd Down her black hulk did ie g 
f Throug the black wat 


“As with his 


Sails the fierc 
a Seeking sek 


the open , 
i o sea again, 
ugh the wild hurricane, 


Bore I the maiden. 
\ 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm.-was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 
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“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower. she>li es; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise “~~~, 


~, 


On such another! ~N 


a Ge bosom then, 
Still as a 5 ie fen! f. 


f P Fiatetat to ‘me ‘were men, a \ 
The sunlight ‘hateful! ~~“ / 

Pots the vast forest heré; a“ 

_ Clad in my warlike gear, 

Fell I upon my Spear, 

\ Oh, no was as grateful! 


“Thus, seamed with eae scars, fe 

ursting these prison bars, ; 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

There fromthe Boyene bowl 

Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!” 
Thus the tale ended. 
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XXX. 
¥ Gleam of Sunshine 


This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 


The F Pash and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, ~ 
~ Like footprints hidden by a ie A 
But seen ‘on either ‘side. ee 


‘~) 
Here runs the hig hway to the town; 
There the pias lane descends, 
_ Through which I walked to church with thee, 
. O gentlest of my ae P 
‘whe shadow of the linden-trees f 
“Lay moving on the grass; 


Between them and the Gene boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was The lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they: 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 
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“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!” 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. hr, 


And ever and anon, the wind J 
_ Sweet-scented with the hay, ~ 
Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. a 


_ Long was the good wold sermon, 
Yet it seemed r ot so to me; 
_ For he spake of uth. the beautiful, 
2 \ And stiV thought « tg 2 


Long was hike prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to mé; ~ ~ 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still Lthought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place. seems pheneeds 
Thou art no longer here: 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
_ Like pine-trees dark and high, 
Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh; 
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This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


FO re 
Ys ie ee 
m Ba 
pinta | a 
ff xX \ / 
i ~~ ‘\ od J 
v fo, 
XXXL Jai,” 


Mt Is Fant aoays ew 


No hay pdjaros en fis idosudetaaiens: j 
“yf \ Spanish Proverb. 
The sun is bright, Shei is clear, f 
The darting swallows soar and sing, vA 
And from the stately elms I hear y 
The bluebird prophesying Spring.” 


So blue yon winding river Howell 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 


All things are new;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 
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All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 


Sra } 
ear’s nest! ( 


Page 
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XXXIL 
Che Ladder of Saint Augustine 


Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 


foN feet each deed of shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 
A That with the hour begin and endy ba 


Our pleasures and our ea te ; 
cend . 


Are rounds by which beh yes ma 


|The low desire, ne, nerf design, 
That makes another’s virtues less; 
“The revel of the ruddy wine, j 
“And all occasions of excess; v4 
The Yoreing for ignoble things; NS 
The strife for triumph more than truth; 
The hardening c of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for’ ee apse to of youth; 


- 


f 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 
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We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pytamids of | of stone. 
ee wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 


er ee and better known, hn 
ws bat ee tic span of stairs. 
F 


e distant mountains, that uprear fro 
- Their solid whe to the skies, - 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

_ As we to higher le els r ‘rise. 


, 


The heights by great 1 men ached and kept 
» Were not as ag by sudden flight, 
But they, while their es slept, ~/ 


Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we ores 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies, ; 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
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f xxxur =~ 
The Evening Stat 


Lo lin the aS oriel of the | West, 
_ Whose panes the sunken sun i anes 
| Like a fair lad’ y at her pre shines 
{ The evening star, the ove and rt 
‘And then anon she dyad wet divest 

Of all her radia t garments, and reclines j 


| Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, | 
With slumb and soft Reaus of love oppre 


O my belovéd, , my sweet perus! 
My.morning and my evening 
My best and gentlest lady! eve s, 


As that fair planet in the sky ‘ce 
Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 
And from thy darkened wind fades the light. 
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XXXIV. 
Che Arsenal at Springfield 
This is the Arsenal: Fro or to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 


But from their silent pipes no anthem) pealing 
Startl tie ae with strange alarms, 


at a soun nl rise, how wild and i dreary, 
en the death; Ae touches those swift keys! 
at loud lament an Shel ay Miserere j 
ill mingle with t (ay Sshefinp phonies! | 


ar even now the i finite fierce chorus, f 


the’ ndless groan, \ 
ages that have gone before 
tions 1 reach*our own. | oe 


.t f 


Ah! 


ic forest roars the Norseman’s song 
universal clamo 


Squnds the -Partar gong. 


And loud, amid th 
O’er distant deserts 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 
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The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with ee aceriae ois 
With such accursed peony, “er ese, 
Thou drownest Nature’ Ss sweet and kin Aa 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 
f \ : 
Were “half the ey that fills the world 1 or, 
Were half the wealth bestowed oon and courts 
Given to redeem the a m error, , 
There were no sed fae nals or forts: ; 
, 
The warrior’s name rood be a name abhorréd! © 
And every nation, that sitwld lift again ) 
Its hand against a brother, forehead ff 


Would | wear f forevermore reek e of Cain! 


sa eee 1 
Down the dark future, through ok generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with»solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 
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XXXV. 
Something Left Gndone 


Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 


Something uncompleted still ss 

| akg of the sun. 
| y, 

By the bedside, on the stair,“ < 
vr : At the thtes old, near ay A es, 
. With its menace\or its prayer, 
\ Like a mendi nt it_waits ; 

' 

Waits, and wi ‘not go away; 

4 Waits, and will not be gainsaid; 


ie the cares of Hae / 
each ye asy is heavie de; 4 
, 


‘ “ 
~. A 


Till at length the burden seems — 
Greater than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 


And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by. 
Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. 
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XXXVI. 


_ Curfew 


f a I aa 
/ a 


Solemnly, mournfully, ; 
=H its dole, = 


Ba! ! / / ie 


lin: 
The > 


PZ Is a ng to toll. : Sf iain. 
Cover the\embers, | 
\ And put out, ight ; { 
Toil comes with the morning, } 

f 


And rest w ith the night. 


‘ Dark w .the ndows, 
‘ quenched i fire; 
Xs fades into silence; 
All footsteps retire. 


ice in the pee 

No sound*i ‘in the hall! P Ae 

Sleep and oblivion” aS 
Reign over all! 
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aL 


The book is completed, 
And closed, like the day; 

And the hand that _ has written it 
Lays it away. on 


“= ~: 
aad grow its fancies; \ 
tten, they lie; oe’ 
Fike co in the ashes, j 
a They darken and die. j-=———~, 
Song sinks into silence ff | 


The story is.told, / . 
The windows are. darkened, 
The ee is cold. 


Darker and_ AAarker Y ) 
The black a fall; é 
Sleep and oblivion Z 
‘Reign over all. 
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I. 
Woonlight on the JOrairie 


(Evangeline) 
Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the 
forest, | 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose ‘the moon, On 
the river \ 
Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous 
gleam of the. moonlight, rat Y agi. 


Like the sweet ran of love on na darkened and 


devious spirit. f 
Nearer and round EN chery the nauifald flowers of 


_ the garden 
Poured out their copes odors, that were their prayers 
\ and confessions A 
Unto ‘the night, as it went, its, way, like AA silent 
Carthusian. 


Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows 
and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the 
magical moonlight_ é 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 

As, through the garden-gate, and beneath the shade of 
the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless: 
prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze enon it, and fire-flies 

Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite 
numbers. 
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Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the 
heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel 
and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of 


that temple,ioe —s, ‘ 
As if a hand had appeared and- Seo upon them, 
“Upharsin.” 
And t feces the maiden, between ee and the 
flies, 
Wander d alon nse cried, “O Gabriel! Me my 
_ beloved! 


Art khou so near nat me, and yet I odgxtot benald thee? 
Art thou so near untOvmie, and yet thy voice does not 
\ reach me? i 
Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie! 
Ah! how often thine ye have looked on the woodlands 
\, around me! / ff ~ 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, ‘returning from labor, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in 
thy Sturibérs! a” 

When shall these eyes behold, these ; arms be folded 
about thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the notes of a whippoorwill 
sounded SS 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the 
neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into 
silence. 

“Patience!” whispered the oaks from oracular caverns 
of darkness: 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 
“To-morrow!” 
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III. 


Primeval ft orest 


} (Evangeline) i 


te 


This is the-forest primeval. The saftain® pines and 
the hemlocks, J 

Bearded. with moss, and in garments Sain or 
‘in the twilight,, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices Sel and Paes! es 

Stand like harpers Hoar ‘with beards that rest on sols 
bosoms. il 


Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neler: 
ing ocean / 4 es 


Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the GS) ff ~~ ld 


This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts 
that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman? 
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II. 
$Op Lost Bouth 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old toveg. 
And yout ae back to me. 
=a a verse ofa L. apland song /, 


ra boy’s will ig the wind’s will,  ” 
And the thoughts of youth are Jong, long thoughts, 


a 


I 2 see the shadowy ee" of i its trees, 


And catch, in sudden n_ gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, . 


And islands that were the Hesperides Pd 
Of all. my bo ‘ish dreams. ~~ \ Pd 
And th rden of that old song, . 


It murmurs and whispers still: . 
“A boy’s will, is the wind’s will, | 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s wiil, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


co ee 
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I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: _ 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, ~ 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; » 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
» “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
ee 


And Deering’s Woods are. fresh and fair, 
And with joy that.is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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IV. 


Che Spanish Student 
(Serenade) 


Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 
Yager hide your golden light! . 
She sleeps! 
_ My lady sleeps! 
Z Sleeps! 


Moon of the summer” night! 

Far down yon ‘western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! ~~ 


“Wind of the summer nigheh 
Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions gery 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 
Tell her, her lover keeps 

Watch! while in slumbers light 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 
Sleeps! 
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Vv. 
Sunrise on the Wills 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart ‘from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods ‘and hills! No tears Jf 
Dim the sweet look ‘that Nature wears. on 


A ve 


a 
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Autumn ff 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and. glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed; and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear. 
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WOE 
Che Song of Hiawatha 


BON 


Should you ask me, whence these “stories? 
Whence these legends and traditions, _ 
With dors.of the forest, 
With the dew. and damp of meadows, . 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of, great rivers, ~ 
With their frequent “repetitions, a. 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the ‘mountains? 
_ I should answer; I should tell you, 
“From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great, lakes of the ‘Northland, f 
From the land of the Ojibways) f 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, ,and fenlands 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard. them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer.” 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
“In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
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In the lodges of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison, 
In the eyry of the eagle! 
“All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
In the melancholy marshes; _ 
Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue-heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa!” 
If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, “Who was Nawadaha? 
Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 
I should answer your inquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 
“In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley, 
By the pleasant water-courses, 
Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 
Round about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and -the corn-fields, 
And beyond them stood the forest, 
Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 
“And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 
By the alders in the Summer, 
By the white fog in the Autumn, 
By the black line in the Winter; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 


j 
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In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley. 
“There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he-fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people!” ~~ 
Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine, of the meadow, * 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries;— 
Listen to. these wild traditions, 
To this song of Hiawatha! 
Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of-a people, 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha! 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 


SS 
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Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And_are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, ? 
To this Song of Hiawatha! fps 
Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
“Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled. barberry-bushes 
_ Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
‘For a while to muse, and ponder f 
On a half-effaced inscription, \. f 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter. 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the'tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ;— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 


II. 


Lonely in the sky was Wabun; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him, 
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Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him; 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his coming, 

Still his heart was sad within him, 
For he was alone in heaven... . 

But one morning, gazing earthward, 
While the village still was sleeping, a 
And t Bn ees on the river, 

Like a ghost that goes at sunrise, 
He beheld a maiden walking 

All alone upon a meadow, ae 
Gathering water- ags and rushes od 
PY a river in the meadow. — 

Every morning, gazing earthward, 

till the first thin he beheld there 
Was her blue ey: Moning at him, 
Two blue lakes among the rushes. / 
And. he loved, the lonely maiden, A 
Who thus wa ited for his coming; _ 
For they both were solitary, 

She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed-her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words he wooed her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 

Softest music, sweetest odors, 
Till he drew her to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crimson, 
Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom; 
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And forever in the heavens 

They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of Morning. 


S SF 


Shawondasee, fat and lazy, © ‘ 
Had his dwelling far to southward, 
In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, ~ 
In the never-ending Summer. 
He it was who sent the wood-birds, 
Sent the robin, the Opechee, 
Sent the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 
Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobacco, 
And the grapes in purple clusters. 
From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
Gave a twinkle to the water, 
Touched the rugged hills with Ai apeete 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-land, 
In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes. 
Listless, careless Shawondasee! 
In his life he had one shadow, 
In his heart one sorrow had he. 
Once, as he was gazing northward, » 
Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing, 
Saw a tall and slender maiden 
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All alone upon a prairie; 

Brightest green were all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 
Day by day he gazed upon her, 
Day by day he sighed with passion, 

Day by day his heart within-him 
Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 
But he was too fat and lazy 

To bestir himself and woo her. 

Yes, too indolent and easy 

To pursue her and persuade her; 

So he only gazed upon her, 

Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward, 

He beheld her yellow tresses 

Changed and covered o’er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
“Ah! my brother from the North-land, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 

From the land of the White Rabbit! 
You have stolen the maiden from me, 
You have laid your hand upon her, 

You have wooed and won my maiden, 
With your stories of the North-land!” 

Thus the wretched Shawondasee 

Breathed into the air his sorrow; 

And the South-Wind o’er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 

Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
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Full of thistle-down the prairie, 
And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 
Never more did Shawondasee 
See the maid with yellow tresses! 
Poor, deluded. Shawondasee! 
°T was no woman that you gazed at, 
*T was no maiden that you sighed. . for, 
‘T was. the prairie dandelion ™ 
That - through all the dreamy Summer 
You had gazed at with such longing, 
You had sighed for with such passion, — 
And had puffed away forever, ~~ 
Blown into the air.with sighing. 
Ah! deluded Shawondasee! 
47 a 
a ~~ 


a 


III. oo / 


Zt 


HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD. 4 


Downward terough the evening ‘twilight, 
In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered-ages, 

From the full moon fell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women, 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
When her rival the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 
Cut the leafy swing asunder, 
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Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines, 

And Nokomis fell affrighted 

Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 


On the prairie full of blossoms. 
“See! a star falls!” said the people; 
“From the sky a star is falling!” " 


There ong. the ferns and mosses, 


Fair Nokomis bor a aughter. P pie ) 
And she called her e p San ; 
the first-born of her. daughters. . 

d the daughter of Nokomis 

Grew up like the prairie lilies, 

Oe a tall and slender maiden, f 

With the beauty of the moonlight, / 

With the be of the starlight... 
And Nokomis warned her often,, 

Saying oft, and oft repeating, \ 

“Oh, beware of djekeewis, j 

Of the West-Wind, Mudjekeewis; 

Listen not to what he tells you; 

Lie not down upon the meadow, 

Stoop not down among the lilies, 

Lest the West-Wind come and harm you!” 
But she heeded not the warning, 

Heeded not those words of wisdom, 

And the West-Wind came at evening, 

Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 

Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
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Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonoh, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, ~~ 
Thus was born the child of wonder; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, / 
Hiawatha’s gentle mother, SL 
In her anguish died deserted 
By the West-Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 


Wein ee Se\ a ake 
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At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!” said the pine-trees, 
“Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah- -taysee, = 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the’song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 

“Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, _ 

Ere in. sleep I close my eyelids!” 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks*and shadows on it, 

a a 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, “What is that, Nokomis?” 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
“°T is the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 

kok & 
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Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he-met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens. 

Of all beasts he learned the langu: 
Learned th their names and. all their cere. 
How the beavers built their lodges, fi 
Where the squirrels ‘hid their acorns,” 8 Biter, © 
How the Seat so swiftly, - \ 
Why the rabbit was.s timid, ( 
Talked with them when sh ie et them, } 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers.” } 

\ jf a Nae ‘ f 

\, // yo ™\ 


‘ ff ™ f 
a od ’ se f 


HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEEWIS 


Out of childhood. into manhood j 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 
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He could shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftness, 
That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen! 
ena ute 
Filled with awe was. Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. ~~ 
On the air about hiin wildly ‘ 
Tossed eamed his cloudy tresses, — 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Ishkoodah, the comet, : 
Like the star with fiery tresses. 
Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis. 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
Saw his youth rise up before him 
In the face of Hiawatha, 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 
“Welcome!” said he, ‘““Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the West-Wind! 
Long have I been waiting for you! 
Youth is lovely, age is lonely, 
Youth is fiery, age is frosty; 
You bring back the days departed, 
You bring back my youth of passion, 
And the beautiful Wenonah!” 
Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered. 
Siege ae es 
Homeward now went Hiawatha; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him, 
Pleasant was the air above him, 
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For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him, 
From his brain the thought of vengeance, 
From his heart the burning fever. 
Only once his pace he slackened, 
Only once he paused-or halted, 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, ce 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the fie aeul 
‘Laugh and leap into the valley. ~ 
There the ancient Arrow-maker 
_ Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
. Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
‘Hard and polished, keen and costly. 4 
With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, A 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as: the river, 
Tresses flowing like the. water, 
And as musical a laughter: 
And he named her from the river, 
From the water-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 
Was it then for heads of arrows,. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
That my Hiawatha halted 
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In the land of the Dacotahs? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 
See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain, 
As one sees the Minnehaha ~—_ 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water ~~ 
ee sm its’ ‘screen of branches? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fiery brains of young men?~ Ni 
Who shall say what dreams of ne 
Filled the heart of see Ae wee at 
All he told to old Nok 
When he reached the: tise ‘at sunset, 
Was the meeting with his father, 
Was his fight with Mudjekeewis: 
Not a word he said of arrows, 

Not aor of Laughing Watess 
\ = \ 


wn, 


NVI 
HIAWATHA’S FRIENDS. 


Two good friends had Hiawatha, 
Singled out from all the others, 
Bound to him in closest union, 
And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow; 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
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And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it; 

Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 

Found no eager éar to listen, 

Could not breed ill-will between them, 

For they kept each others counsel, _ 
Spake with naked hearts together, ; 
Pondering much and much contriving _ 
How the tribes of men might pEOSE ey — 

“Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, p 
He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him; 

Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 

Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 

That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
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Sat upright to look and listen. 
Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing said, “O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing!” 
Yes, the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, “O Chibiabos, ‘\ 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teac e ngs. as full of frenzy?” 
Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 


Y 


Joyous, said, “O. Chibiabos, f 

’ Teach me tones as sweet and tender, \ 
Teach me songs Bits te ladness!” | 
_ And the whippoorwill, Wawonaissa, | 
Sobbing, said, “O Chibiabos, j 


Teach me tones as melancholy, 


teach me fey as full of sadness ids 


Il the many sounds of\nature yA 


Ae ie from his*singing; 
All the ts of men were softened. _~ 


By the pathos of his music; \ 
For he sang +73 peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, ‘love and longing ;» 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blesséd, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers; 
For his gentleness he loved him, 
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And the magic of his singing. 
Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 

Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 

He the strongest of all mortals, 

He the mightiest among many ; 

For his very strength he loved hi 

For his strength allied to pebdde 
Le (i youth was Kwasind, 

Very listles s, dull, and dreamy, 

Never played with other children, 


Wes 
oo 


Never fished nae Vas hunted, 
Not like other ch was he; ~ S 4 
But they saw that h Xe . fasted, ( 


Much his Manito entreated, 
Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 
“Lazy Kwasind!” said his mother, 

“In my work you never help me! A 
In the Summer, you are roaming fi 
Idly inthe fields and forests; 
In the Winter you are comer 
O’er the firebrands in the wigwam! 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing; 
With my nets you never help me! 
At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water; 
Go and wring them, Yenadizze! 
Go and dry them in the sunshine!” 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind . 
Rose, but made no angry answer; 

From the lodge went forth in silence, 

Took the nets, that hung together, 


~~ 


St - 
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Dripping, freezing at the doorway; 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking, 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 
“Lazy Kwasind!” said his father, ” 
“In the hunt you never hélp me; 
Every b ou touch is broken, ‘on, 
r €very arrow; ; 
Yet come with to the forest, Pa 
You shall bring the hunting homeward.” ™, 
Down a narréw pas they wandered, 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer ison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred’ securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, \ f 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbic ding further passage. | 
“We must go back,” said the old man, 
“O’er these logs we cannot clamber; 
Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o’er them!” 
And straightway his pipe he lighted, 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
But before his pipe was finished, 
Lo! the path was cleared before him; 
“ All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 
To the right hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 


- 
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“Lazy Kwasind!” said the young: men, 
As they sported in the meadow: 
“Why stand idly looking at us, 
Leaning on the rock behind you? 
Come and wrestle with. the others, 
Let us pitch the quoit together!” 
Lazy Kwasind made no oe 
To their challenge made no answer, 
Only rose “and slowly turning, 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers, 
Tore it from its deep foundation, ~.<" 
‘Poised it in the air a moment, 
_ Pitched it sheer into the river,” 
Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. f 
_ Once as down that foaming river, 
‘Down the rapids of Pauwating, j 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, a 
In the stream he saw a beaver, / 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, yo 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Rising, sinking. in the water. 
Without speaking;. without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands, 
Stayed so long beneath the water, 
That his terrified companions 
Cried, “Alas! good-by to Kwasind! 
We shall never more see Kwasind!” 
But he reappeared triumphant, 


&, 


pO, 
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And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 
And these two, as I have told you, 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician, ~~ ——_ 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spay wit naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving ~ 
as) the tribes of men might prosper. 


ff 


i] fe P « 
n) a ae 
J. VII. 
Kt a” 
\ HIAWATHA’ SAILING. A 
\ ' oN \ /f 


“Give me of ur bark, O Birch-tree! 
‘Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree hh 


Growing by the rushing river, ; 
: 


Tall and state the valley! | 
I a light canoe wil build me, tt 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 


That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily! 

“Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree! 
Lay aside your white skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 
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Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 

In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw, 

When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, “Behold me! 
Gheezis, the great Sun, behold me!” 

And the tree with all its branches \ 
Rustled in the ‘breeze of morning, A 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, jor 

“Take my cloak, Oo iawatha!” hod : 
_ With his knife the tree he gird / 
Just beneath its a branches, \ 

ea above the roots, he cut it, i 
Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from fate bottom, y 
Sheer he cleft the bark asu 

With. a wooden wedge he raised. it, f 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken... Sf 
“Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, - 

Make more strong and firm ‘beneath me!” 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 

“Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 

Shaped them straightway to a frame-work, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
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Like two bended bows together. 

“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 

Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree! 

My canoe to bind together 

So to bind the ends together 

That the water may enter, 

That the river may not wet me! 
And the Lar h, with all its fibres, Ming 


Shiver e air of morning, ; 
Tosshed he head with its tassels, + 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, fy ne 
“Take them all, Oy) awatha!” 5 
From the earth h re the- ated ' 
Tore the tough roots the Larch-tree, \ 
eely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely tothe frame-work. 
“Give me of your alm, O.Fir-tree! 
Of your balsam a d your resin, \ f 
So to.close the seams together. ‘ 
That the water may not enter, ~~ 
That the river may not wet me!” \ 
And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha!” 
And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 
“Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 


Jj 
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I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!” 
From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying with a drowsy murmur, ~_ 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
“Take my quills, O Hiawatha!” a 
From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 
‘Stained them red a d blue and yellow, ee. 
With the juice o: ts and berri 


\ Into his canoe he rought them, ( 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
_ Round its bows a gleaming necklace, j 

\ \On its breast two s stars resplendent: | 


\Thus the Birch Can we builded 
In the valley, by the river, © \ f 
In the- bosom of the forest; \ \_ a 
And the forest’s. life was in it,\. ~~" 

' All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightnéss. of the birch-tree, 

All the toughness of-the cedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 

Paddles none he had or needed, 

For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him; 
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Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 


ee oe ee 


1. 


“Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, . 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, ~~ 
Deeds are better ings than words are, 
Actions mightier. than boastings !” 


va “\ | 


HIAWATHA’S WOOING. 


“As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman; — 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useiess each without the other!” 
Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various. feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 
oo ee ee 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women; 
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Striding over moor and meadow, 
Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 
With his moccasins of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured; 
Yet the way seemed long before him, 
And his heart outran his footsteps; 
And he journeyed without resting, 
Till A ard the cataract’s laughter, 
Heard the alls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence.” 
“Pleasant is the sound!” he murmured, 
“Pleasant is the voice that calls me!” 
On the outskirts of t the ae 
*Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, , 
But they saw not ] Hiawatha; 
‘To his bow he whispered,.“Fail not!” 
To his arrow, whispered, “Swerve not!” ~ 
Sent-it singing on its errand, fi 
To the red heart of the roebuck; 
Threw the deer across his sees He Se 
And sped forward without pausing. 
At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes; 
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Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of the future. 
He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow; 
Shot the wild goose, flying” southward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinkin the great war-parties, 
How they c e to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows. — --__ 
Ah, no more such noble warriors _ ; 
‘Could be found on earth as they were! j 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only used their tongues ‘for weapons! 
She was thinking of, a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very “handsome, f 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows, ~ 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he. departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha? 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 
Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
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With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway, ~~ 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, \. 

“Hiawatha, you are welcome!” 

At the feet. of ‘Laughing Water y 
Hiawatha laid his burden, fs 
Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at.him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 

Said with gentle look and accent, 
“You are welcome, Hiawatha!” 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 

Made of deer-skins dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains, 

And so tall the doorway, hardly 

Hiawatha stooped to enter, 

Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 

As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 

From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 

Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 


x 
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Listened while her father answered, 
But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered. 
Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, _ 
As he talked of old Nokomis, _ 
Who had nursed him in his’ ¢hildhood,. 
As he told.of his companions, sy, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strongman, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty on 
In the land of the Ojibways, 
In the pleasant land and peaceful. 
“After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.” 
Thus continued Hiawatha, 
And then added, speaking slowly, 
“That this peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women!” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

‘Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely: 
“Yes, if Minnehaha wishes!” 
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Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!” 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 

Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
“T will follow you, my husband!” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, 
“Fare thee well, O Minnehaha!” 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying: 
‘Thus it is our daughters leave us, 

Those we love, and those who love us! 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
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Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger!” 
Pleasant was the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests, 
Over meadow, over mountain, 
Over river, hill, and hollow. 
Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of ‘Laughing Water. 
Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden; 
Light he thought her as a feather, 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying branches, 
Made at night a lodge of branches, 
And a bed with boughs of hemlock, 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 
All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadows, through the forest; 
All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 
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Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, ~—_ 

“Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you!” 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
“Happy are you, Laughing Water, fan 
Having such a noble husband!” \ 

From the sky the sun benignant | 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, “O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!” 

From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, | 
Whispered to them, “O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, | 
Man imperious, woman feeble; 

Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water!” 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
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In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 


KV 


PICTURE-WRITING. Ke 


a. 
In those days. said Hiawatha, 


“Lo! how all things fade and perish! 
From the memory of the old men 
Pass away the great. traditions, _ 
The achievements of. the: warriors, 
The adventures of the hunters, 
ll the Wisdom of the Medas, 
All the craft of the Wabenos, 
All the marvellous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets! 
“Great.men die and are forgotten, 
Wise men speak their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet, unborn, are. waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the spechless days that shall be! 
“On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted; 
Who are in those graves we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 
Of what kith they are and kindred, 
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From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
They descended, this we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 


XIX. ~ 
THE GHOSTS. 


Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge, and follows; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 
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XX, 
THE FAMINE. 


Oh the long and dreary Winter! 

Oh the cold and cruel Winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 

Froze the ice on lake and fiver, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fell the snow _o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, _ 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 

Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 

Perished there from cold and hunger. 
Oh the famine and the fever! 

Oh the wasting of the famine! 

Oh the blasting of the fever! 

Oh the wailing of the children! 

Oh the anguish of the women! 

All the earth was sick and famished; 
Hungry.was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them! 

kok o* 
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Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 
Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, _ 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, | 
Into the vast and vacant forest ‘—_— 
-On his snow-shoes strode he fonyrayd. 


“ry 


‘Ne & ae 


All day long roved Wiawitha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
\In the Diesegor days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
He .had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
“T will follow you, my husband!” 
In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the Belovéd, 
She, the dying Minnehaha. 
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“Hark!” she said; “I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance!” 
“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
“°T is the night-wind in the pine-trees!” 
“Look!” she said; “I see my-father_ 
Standing lonely at his doorway, _ 
ae ing to me from his wigwam 
In 4 land of the Dacotahs!” 
“No,/m my child!” said old Nokomis, es 
“Om is the smoke, that waves and beckons!” 
“Ah!” said she, “the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha! Hia atha!” “se 
“And the desolate ete ay / 
Far. away amid the forest, 
Miles ‘away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him ‘in the Ce 
“Hiawatha! Hiawatha!’ > 
Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 
“Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 


~*~ 
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“Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 

Lying dead and cold before him, 

And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaven 

Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him, 
Never more would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he covered, 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha; 

In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted, 

On her grave four times was kindled, 
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For her soul upon its journey 

To the Islands of the Blesséd, 

From his doorway Hiawatha 

Saw it burning in the forest, 

Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 

From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha; - 

Stood and watched it at the doorway, 

That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 
“Farewell!” said he, “Minnehaha! 

Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 

All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 

Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blesséd. 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter!” 


| 
XXII. 


Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water 
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Rippled on the beach below it; 
From the cornfields shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena; 
koe * 
Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 
Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness, 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed into. each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow; 
ee Cee ek ees: PF gee. 
From his place rose Hiawatha, ~ 3 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, f 
Spake in whispers, spake-in this wise, 
Did not wake the guests that slumbered 
“I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey, 
To the portals of the Sunset, \ P74 
To the regions of the home-wind, i 
Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydin. ~~ 
But these guests I leave behind me, 
In your watch and ward I leave them; 
See that never harm. comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion, 
Never want of food or shelter, 
In the lodge of Hiawatha!” 
Forth into the village went he, — 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise: 
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“I am going, O my people, 
On a long and distant journey; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 


: ko & ~~, 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turne .waved his hand at parting; © 


On the clear and luminous water | 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, ©  —_ 
From the pebbles of the margin . . 
Shoved it forth into the water; _ 
Whispered to it, “Westward! westward!” 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 

Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed liited 
High into that sea of splendor, 

Till it sank into the vapors 

Like the new moon slowly, slowly 

Sinking in the purple distance. 
And they said, “Farewell forever!” 
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Said, “Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 

And the forests, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their depths of darkness, 
Sighed, “Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 

And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, “Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 

And the heron, the Shuh shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Screamed, “Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 

- Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Belovéd, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest-Wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blesséd, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter! . 
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VIII. 

Che Courtship of Wiles Standish 
III. 


_ THE LOVER’S ERRAND. 


an 


So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his 
errand, 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of 
the forest, 

Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and robins 
were building 

Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of 

verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom. 

All around him was calm, but within him commotion 
and conflict, 

Love contending with friendship, and self with each 
generous impulse. 

To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving 
and dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the vessel, 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean! 

“Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a_ wild 
lamentation,— 

“Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illusion? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and worshipped 
in silence? 

Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and the 
shadow 
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Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 
England? 

Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of 
corruption 

Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of passion; 

Angels of light they seem, but are. galy delusions of 
Satan. . 

All is clear to me now; I feel it, I see it “distinctly ! 

This is the hand. of the Lord; it is laid iy ae me in 


anger. 

For I have followed. too much the heart's: desires and 
devices, 

Worshipping Astaroth blinaly, and” impious idols of 
Baal. 


This is the cross I must ee the sin and the swift 
retribution.” 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 

his errand; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over 
pebble and shallow, 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 
around him, 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful 
sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in 
their slumber. 

“Puritan flowers,” he said, “and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla! 

So I will take them to her; to Priscilla the Mayflower 
of Plymouth, 
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Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I 
take them; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and whither 
and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth. meets John Alden went on 
his errand; —~. 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 

Sailless, sombre..and cold with the comfortless breath 
of the east-wind ;. 

Saw the new-built house, and people at ror in a 


leadow* 2 

Heard, as he drew near ome door, the musical voice of 
Priscilla 

Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 
Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and some 
many. 


Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of 
the maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a 
snow-drift 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous 
spindle, 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel 
in its motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 
Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 
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Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of 
a churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 
verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old 
Puritan anthem,....--—»-_ 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the ppgccst apparel of 
homespun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of 
her being! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is. keen and cold and 
relentless, 

Thoughts of what might have ween, and the weight 
and woe of his errand; 

All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that 
had vanished, \ 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look 
backwards; 

Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life 
to its fountains, 

Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the 
hearths of the living, 

It is the will of the Lord; and his mercy endureth 
forever!’ 
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So he entered the house: and the hum of the wheel and 

the singing 

Suddenly ceased; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on 
the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal 
DERVrCICOME, Gewese 

Saying, “I knew it was you, When I heard your step in 
the passage; 

For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning. 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a ese of him 

had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that. came fe the honk of 


the maiden, Ne 
Silent before her he stole gave her the flowers for 
an answer, 


nua no words for his thought. He remembered that 
» day in the winter, 

After the first great snow, when he broke a path from 
the village, 

Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that 
encumbered the doorway, 

Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, 
and Priscilla 

Laughed at his snowy locks, aii gave him a seat by 
the fireside, 

Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her in 
the snow-storm. 

Had he but spoken then! perhaps not in vain had he 
spoken; 
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Now it was all too late; the golden moment had 
vanished! 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for 
an answer. 


Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the 

beautiful Spring-time, * 

Talked of their friends at home, and me Mayflower that 
sailed on the morrow. 

“I have been thinking all day,” said Ans the Puritan 
maiden, 

“Dreaming all night, and pay : all day, ‘of the 
hedge-rows of England,— 

They are in blossom now, and the countey is all ‘like 
a garden: 

Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark 
and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village church, with 
the ivy 

Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in 
the churchyard. 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my 
religion; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in 

Old England. 

You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely 
and wretched.” 
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Thereupon answered the youth: “Indeed I do not 
condemn you; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this 
terrible winter. 
Yours is tender and trusting, | and needs a stronger to 
lean on; ee 
So I have come to you now, With | an offer and proffer 


of marriage 


Ww 
Made bya d man and true, Miles Standish the 
Captain of en rate 


Thus he delivered‘ his ‘pata the. dexterous ‘writer 
of letters— sO sll 
Did not embellish the neme/“a nor array it in bealitiful 
phrases, rn 
But |came straight to the 4 and blurted it out like 


school-boy ;, rea 
even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more 


bluntly. / ~ \ / 
Mute wit mazement and sorrow, Priscilla _the Puritan 
- maiden 


Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 

Feeling his words like.a blow, that stunned her and 
rendered her speechless; ~ 

Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous 
silence: 

“If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me 

Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble 
to woo me? 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 

the winning!” 
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Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 


matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was 
busy,— 

Had no time for such- things—such things! the words 
grating harshly =, 


Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and ait as a flash she 
made.answer: . 

“Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before 

he is married, > aw 

Would he be likely to find it 0%, make it, after the 

' wedding? YL \ Af, 

That is the way with yourmen; you don’t niece oe 
_ you cannot. a 

When you have made up “your minds, after thinking - 
this one and that one, \_ 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, ~comparing one with 
another, ~~ 

Then you make known your desire, with ith abrupt and 
sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that 
a woman ~~ j 

Does not respond at once.to a love that she never 
suspected, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have 
been climbing. 

This is not right nor just: for surely a woman’s affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the 
asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not Sale says it, but 
shows it. 
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Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he 
loved me, 
Even this Captain of yours—who knows ?—at last might 
have won me, 
Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen.” 
/ ~ 


ee 


Still John Alden went on, tihheeding the words of 


suit of his friend, explaining, pesuading, 

expanding ; \ 

Spoke of his courage. and skill, and of alt sits ds She 
in Flanders, “ | 

How with the people of Gad he “had lcsen to suffer 
affliction; aa 

How in return for his zeal,’ they had made him Captain 
of Plymouth; “ 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree 
plainly ff 

Back to High Standish of Tasha Hall, in Le 
England, 

Who was the son of ‘iL and the en of Thurston 
de Standish; ; 

Heir unto vast in -of which he was basely 
defrauded, 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock 
argent, 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and generous nature; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how 
during the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 

womans ; 
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Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and 


headstrong, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable 
always, 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was little 
of stature; « Nec. 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous; be 


Any woman in “Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 
Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of 
_/ Miles Standish! | f im = 
But as he nes dha glowed, _in tic a and 
eloquent language, __ 
Quite forgetful of self, and { full of the praise of his rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overunning 
\. with laughter,” es 
Said, in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you _ for 
yourself, John?” 


5 
>» } 
_ See | 
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Che Building of the Sbip 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union,.strong and om 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future yeare, 

Is breathless on thy fate! 

We know ‘what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
,» Who made each mast, and sail,. and rope, — 
What anvils Pine what } hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
\ Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
.’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
‘i but the’ : flapping of 

And not a rent made by the gale! / 

In spite.of rock and tempest’s roar, ~ 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our as aaa are all with thee, 


ee ee 
2. 


Our hearts, our hopes;.our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


the sail, f 


Wy i rests 


sande At aia 


aha sya a, 


pyser Nh Fen 


Gilliam Cullen Wrpant 
| 


ss HE ancestry of William Cullen Bryant might have been 
inferred from the character of his writings, which re- 
flect whatever is best and noblest in the life and thought 
of New England, ” writes Mr. Stoddard. Bryant was 
born in Cummington, Mass., November 3, 1794, of Mayflower 
stock; his callie, eh Snell, being a descendant es ‘John Alden. 
His father, a physic an, ‘was keenly disappointed that his son 
William “was born to bea follower of Apollo,” tho’ he encouraged 
the boy’s. poetical attempts at all times. SS 
William Cullen Bryant ‘entered William’s College, Mass., in his 
sixteenth year and remained. there two years, proving himself an 
apt and industrious student. ~~ 
Thus far he had written nothing” Hut clever amateur verse, 
but now in his eighteenth year he wrote an imperishable poem— 
“Thanatopsis.” At this time he left Cummington to begin the 
study of law, and it is known that the manuscript of this “incom- 
parable poem” he left among his papers in his father’s house. His 
father found it after his departure and showing it to a lady said 
—‘‘‘Here are some lines that our William has been writing.’”’ She 
read them, and raising her eyes to the face of Mr. Bryant, burst 
into tears—a tribute to the genius of his son in which he was 
not ashamed to join. Some considerable time later “Thanatopsis” 
was sent to the North American Review in such a modest manner 
that its authorship was left in doubt for some length of time. 
Next in importance Bryant wrote “The Yellow Violet” and 
“Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood.” The exquisite lines 
“To a Waterfowl” were written in his twentieth year. 
Bryant married Miss Frances Fairchild when he was twenty- 
seven and to her he addressed the ideal poem beginning—‘O 
Fairest of the Rural Maids,’ also “Future Life,” and in one 
of the most touching of his later poems—“October”’—her memory 
and loss are tenderly embalmed. 
“Mr. Bryant’s literary career may now be said to have begun, 
tho he depended upon the practice of his profession for a living.” 
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In the year 1821, he wrote “The Ages” to be delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard College. This lengthy 
poem still remains the best of its kind ever written in this country, 
or in England; “grave, stately, thoughtful, presenting in animated, 
picturesque stanzas a compact summary of the history of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Bryant’s next production was “Green River,” portraying 
charming glimpses of nature; also appeared at this time “The 
Hymn to Death” and “A Winter Piece;” the latter contains a 
series of woodland pictures of surpassing interest. This same 
year witnessed the publication of his first collection of verses, 
including thé exquisite and pathetic “June.” ese poems are 
all characteristic of their author’s genius, his “wide range of 
sympath: es and clear intellect.” Stoddard continues—“The power 
of suggestion and of rapid generalization which. was s the key-note 
of “The Ages” lived anew in every line of “The Prairies,” in 
which a group of poems present themselves.to our imagination—.” 

Edgar Allen Poe wrote-of Bryant in 1846—“No man stands 
more loftily than Bryant . . ~ within his range he is supreme.” 
And of him personally it has been said—“His own soul was as 
beautiful as the creationsof his fancy.” 

Mr. Bryant proved himself a. “great poet at an extremely early 
age, and followed his first and greatest. -work almost i y aes 
with a succession of poems of the-highest worth. rom this 
period of his life, altho many excellent “poems were written by 
him during the following sixty-six years of Rrra see 
his later poems all show a decline of his early poetical powers. 

William Cullen Bryant’s last public appearance was in May, 
1878, on which day he received a severe fall, ultimately resulting 
in his death. He lingered until the twelfth of June, when his 
noble spirit passed out into the Unknown. He was buried at 
Roslyn, Long Island, June, 1878. 


i 
Richard Henry Stoddard has given us an admirable biography 


of William Cullen Bryant, and some few thoughts in these extracts 
are from his pen. 
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oe weer 
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1. 
re Ages 


on rest that crowns, our days, 
Called in the noon of life, the-good mangoes, 


Or full o ripe ‘in ‘wisdom, lays 
His silv in ‘their last repose; 
When, 


lights the fairest hee our bit 
Stream, as the ‘eyes of tk 
We think on what the 
Lest i die with oe eave the coming years. 


a } 
a : i 
oe to our heats hed ays gone oe ) 

ored sage w Se ¢ gee we wept, 


es beamed from many an eye, 
And beat in a heart that long. ha et 
h 


Like spots of e where angel-feet have stepped, 

Are holy; and hig “dreaming bards have told 

Of times when worth was’crowned, and faith was kept 

Ere friendship grew a snare, or love waxed cold— 
Those pure and happy times—the golden days of old. 


IIT. 


Peace to the just man’s memory; let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages; let the mimic canvas show 

His calm benevolent features; let the light 

Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 
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Of all but heaven, and in the book of fame 
The glorious record of his virtues write 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 


IV. 


But oh, despair not of their fate who rise 
To dwell upon the earth when we withdraw! 
Lo! the same shaft by which the righteous dies, 
Strikes through the wretch that scoffed at mercy’s law 
And trode his brethren down, and felt no awe. 
Of Him who will avenge them. Stainless worth, 
Such as the sternest age of virtue saw, 
Ripens, meanwhile, till time shall call it forth 
From the low modest shade, to light and bless the earth. 


Ve 


Has Nature, in her calm, majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last? does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven? or, in their far blue arch, 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done, 
Less brightly? when the dew-lipped Spring comes on, 
Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when her reign begun? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 

The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye? 


VI. 


Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page; see, every season brings 

New change, to her, of everlasting youth; 

Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 
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Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings, 
And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal Love doth keep, 
In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 


iV LE ose 


Will then the merciful One, who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 
O’er earth, and the glad dwellers on her face, 
Now that our swarming nations far away 
Are spread, where’er the moist earth drinks the day, 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed — 
His latest offspring? will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 

And leave a work so fair all blighted and accursed? 


VIII. 


Oh, no! a thousand cheerful omens give 

Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 

He who has tamed the elements, shall not live 

The slave of his own passions; he whose eye 

Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky, 

And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 

The sun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 

In God’s magnificent works his will shall scan— 
And love and peace shall make their paradise with man. 


IX. 


Sit at the feet of History—through the night 
Of years the steps of virtue she shall trace, 
And show the earlier ages, where her sight 
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Can pierce the eternal shadows o’er their face ;— 
When, from the genial cradle of our race, 

Went forth the tribes of men, their pleasant lot 

To choose, where palm-groves cooled their dwelling- 


place, Y i ta, 3 
Or freshening rivers ran; "gles Fay theres pe 
The truth of heaven, and kneeled to s that heard 


Je NE 


ae waited not the murderer fof t 
But smote his brothe wn in the bright gos 
And he who felt the w g, and ad the might, 
His own avenger, girt himse to slay; 

Beside the. path the ppPrred carcass lay; 

The shepherd, by the fountains of the glen, BS 


gos 


Fled,, while the obber swep his. i away, 
And slew his babes. The sick, ended then, 

Languished*in-the damp shade, and ‘die afar from men. 
\ d afar fr 


\ 
\ XI. \ 
But misery brought in.love; in passion’ s strife 
Man gave his heart to mercy,-pleading long, 
And sought out gentle deeds to gladden life; 
The weak, against the sons of spoil and wrong, 
Banded, and watched their hamlets, and grew strong; 
States rose, and, in the shadow of their might, 
The timid rested. To the reverent throng, 
Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locks all white, 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the way 
of right. 
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XII. 


Till bolder spirits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear, 
And drave them forth to battle. Lo! unveiled 
The scene of those stern ages! What is there? 
A boundless sea of blood, and.the wild air 
Moans with the crimsoned fe, ae entomb 
Cities and oe armies; forms that wear 


The kingly ci clet. rise, amid the gloom, » 
O’er tg dark wae aes straight are swallowed in its 
womb, J. — 
7 | sa 
hee OTL Lae 
= pony 
Those ages have no ge they left \ 
A record in the desert—columns strown 
On the waste sands, statues fallen and cleft, 
Heaped like a host.in battle. overthrown ; 
Vast ruins, whe hee: mountain’s ribs of stone 
Were hewn into/a city; streets that spread ~ 
In the da rth, where never breath-has blown 
Of heaven’s ae air, nor foot of man dares tread 
The long and perilous ways—the Cities of the Dead! 


“SLY. 
And tombs of monarchs to the clouds up-piled— 
They perished, but the eternal tombs remain— 
And the black precipice, abrupt and wild, 
Pierced by long toil and hollowed to a fane ;— 
Huge piers and frowning forms of gods sustain 
The everlasting arches, dark and wide, 
Like the night-heaven, when clouds are black with rain. 
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But idly skill was tasked, and strength was plied, 
All was the work of slaves to swell a despot’s pride. 


XV. 


And Virtue cannot dwell with slaves, nor reign 
O’er those who cower to take a-tyrant’s yoke; 
She left the down-trod nations in disdain, 
And flew to Greece, when Liberty awoke, 
New-born, amid those glorious vales, and broke 
Sceptre and chain with her fair youthful hands: 
As rocks are shivered in the thunder-stroke. 
And lo! in full-grown strength, an empire stands 
Of leagued and rival states, the wonder of the lands. 
XVI. 
Oh, Greece! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other; thy hard hand oppressed 
And crushed the helpless; thou didst make thy soil 
Drunk with the blood of those that loved thee best; 
And thou didst drive, from thy unnatural breast, 
Thy just and brave to die in distant climes; 
Earth shuddered at thy deeds, and sighed for rest 
From thine abominations; after-times, 
That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at thy crimes! 


XVII. 


Yet there was that within thee which has saved 
Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name; 
The story of thy better deeds, engraved 

On fame’s unmouldering pillar, puts to shame 
Our chiller virtue; the high art to tame 

The whirlwind of the passions was thy own; 
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And the pure ray, that from thy bosom came, 
Far over many a land and age has shone, 
And mingles with the light that beams from God’s own 
throne. 


XVIII. 


And Rome—thy sterner, younger sister, she 

Who awed the world with her imperial frown— 

Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee, 

The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 

Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 

Of earth’s wide kingdoms to a line of slaves; 

Guilt reigned, and woe with guilt, and plagues came 
down, 

Till the North broke its floodgates, and the waves 

Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o’er their 

graves. 


XIX. 


Vainly that ray of brightness from above, 
That shone around the Galilean lake, 
The light of hope, the leading star of love, 
Struggled, the darkness. of that day to break; 
Even its own faithless guardians strove to slake, 
In fogs of earth, the pure ethereal flame; 
And priestly hands, for Jesus’ blessed sake, 
Were red with blood, and charity became, 

In that stern war of forms, a mockery and a name. 


XX. 


They triumphed, and less bloody rites were kept 
Within the quiet of the convent-cell ; 
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The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, and slept, 

And sinned, and liked their easy penance well. 

Where pleasant was the spot for men to dwell, 

Amid its fair broad lands the abbey lay, 

Sheltering dark orgies that were shame to tell, 

And cowled and-barefoot beggars swarmed the way, 
All in their convent weeds, of blac x, and white, and gray. 


\ XXL ~ 


woe “ 
Oh, yet the returning muses’ strain / 
Swelled over that famed stream, whose gentle tide 
In’ their bright lap the Etrurian va detain, 
Sweet, as when winte storms. have cased to chide, 
And all the new-lea woods, esounding wide, 
Send out wild hymns, upon ‘the scented air. } 
Lo! to the smiling o’s classic side ~ f 
he emulous nations of the West repair, \ 
And Mudie their quenched ns, and drink i, spirit 
.there. // ~~ / 
a ae ( XXI,  4\ | 
Still, Heaven qe the hour ordained to rend 
From saintly rottenness the sacred stole; 
And cowl and worshipped shriné could still defend 
The wretch with felon stains upon his soul; 
And crimes were set to sale, and hard his dole 
Who could not bribe a passage to the skies; 
And vice, beneath the mitre’s kind control, 
Sinned gayly on, and grew to giant size, 
Shielded by priestly power, and watched by priestly eyes. 
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XXIII. 


At last the earthquake came—the shock, that hurled 
To dust, in many fragments dashed and strown, 
The throne, whose roots were in another world, 
And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own. 
From many a proud monastic pile, o’erthrown, 
Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and fled; 
The web, that for a thousand years had grown 


Over pr Europe, in that day of dread 
Crumbled and fell, re dissolves the flaxen thread. 
af \ \XXIV. Y ea. 


The spirit of that day is still awake,” | 
And spreads himself, and shall not sleep again; ( 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break | 
Like billows o’er the*Asian monarch’s chain; 

Till men are fille th him, and feel how vain, 


Nag, 


Instead of the pure heart a i Cae saga’ 4 
Are all the proud and pompous.modes to gain 


The smil eaven ;—till a new age expands 
Its white and 3 ee above the peaceful lands. 
) 
XXV. } 


For look again on the past years ;—behold, 
How like the nightmare’s dreams have flown away 
Horrible forms of worship, that, of old, 
Held, o’er the shuddering realms, unquestioned sway: 
See crimes, that feared not once the eye of day, 
Rooted from men, without a name or place: 
See nations blotted out from earth, to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt;—with glad embrace 

The fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race. 
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XXVI. 


Thus error’s monstrous shapes from earth are driven; 
They fade, they fly — but Truth survives their flight; 
Earth has no shades to quench that beam of heaven; 
Each ray that shone, in early time, to light 
The faltering footstep in the path of right, 
Each gleam of clearer brightness shed to aid 
In man’s maturer day his bolder sight, ~ 
All blended, like the rainbow’s radiant braid, 

Pour yet, and still shall pour, the blaze that cannot fade. 


XXVII. 


Late, from this Western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, which threw its shroud 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter-up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 
Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees waved, and the brown hunter’s shouts were loud 
Amid the forest; and the bounding deer 

Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled 

near. 


XXVIII. 


And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 

Young group of grassy islands born of him, 

And crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 

Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world;—with tawny limb, 
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And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 
The savage urged his skiff like wild bird on the wing. 


XXIX. 


Then all this youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild; 

Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 

Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 


XXX. 


There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And the deer drank: as the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and guiltless beauty wore, 
And peace was on the earth and in the air, 
The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there. 


AXXI. 


Not unavenged—the foeman, from the wood, 
Beheld the deed, and, when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood; 

All died—the wailing babe—the shrinking maid— 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade, 

The roofs went down; but deep the silence grew, 
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When on the dewy woods the day-beam played; 
No more the cabin-smokes rose wreathed and blue, 
And ever, by their lake, lay moored the bark canoe. 


XXXII. 
Look now abroad—another=race has filled 
These populous, borders—wide ood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and erie rane tilled ; 
The la ll ‘of harvests and green meads; 
Streams numbe —o many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disembowered; and give to sun and_ breeze 
Their virgin waters; ‘the full region. le ds 
New colonies forth, ‘that toward th western s 
Sprtcc: like a rapid fla among t eé autumnal ibe 


| xxi, | 


‘ptf OE m: kind, at length, ( 

Throws its last fetters so 8 shall pl 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, o 
Or curb-his swiftness in the forwar race?” 
On, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the lo g untravelled nae light, 
Into the depths of ages; we may trace, 
Afar, the brightening Dieigonee flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 


XXXIV. 


Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, 

And writhes in shackles; strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states; 

She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but might cast to earth the train 
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- One Hundred and Sixty-one 
That trample her, and break their iron net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near—but is not yet. 


\ 

ho g } 
Thou laugh’st at enemies: who then declare \ 
The date of thy deep-fou strength, or tell / 


How happy, in -thy-lap, ns of men shall vel 
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11: 
qune 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 

And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 

At rest within the ground, 

*Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 

And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain-turf shouid break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away !—I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell. 

His love-tale close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 
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Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Bethrothéd lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

_ I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
* The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is that his grave is green; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 
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Til 
Che Evening ind 


That cool’st the twilight of the sultry ; 
Gratefully thy. freshness round my bro 


To the scorched land, th 
_ 


7 : 
Nor I alone; a thousan 


And, languishin hear thy gratef 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyon 

Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth, 

God’s blessing breathed, upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse — 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that: haunt his breast: 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the grass. 
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The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant-sweep, 


Oe 


And softly part his curtains to allow ~~ 


Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. — 


y ‘ 
Go—but te circle o eternal change, y, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore,~ 


With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, » 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sv eet and Mee 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


f 
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IV. 
@reen River 


When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland.scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the waves they drink; 


Have named the stream from its own fair hue. 
*, PA } 


Yet pure its waters—its shallows are bright 
With colored pebbles and sparkles of light, 
And clear the depths where its eddies play, 
And dimples deepen and whirl away, 
And the plane-tree’s speckled’ arms o “ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root, 
Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill, 
The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond-stone. 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild-bees’ hum; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the summer air; 
And sweetest the golden autumn day 
In silence and sunshine glides away. 


Yet, fair as thou art, thou shunnest to glide, 
Beautiful stream! by the village side; 
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But windest away from haunts of men, 

To quiet valley and shaded glen; 

And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still, 
Lonely—save when, by thy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the angler glides; 
Or the simpler comes, with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy banks to look; 
Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me, — 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee, 
Still—save the chirp of birds that feed __ ed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed, / / 
And thy own wild music gushing out 

With mellow murmur. of fairy shout, 

From dawn to the blush of another day, 

Like traveller singing along his way. 


That fairy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade or flashing with light, 
While o’er them the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr ‘stoops to freshen his wings, 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 

Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart; 
And I envy thy stream, as it glides along 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song. 


Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
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And mingle among the jostling crowd, 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud— 
I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 
And gaze upon thee in n silent dream, 

For in thy lonely and lovely s stream 

An image of that calm life appears aK 


That won my heart in my greener years. 


a \ \ 
f \ \ ) 
f a @ J 
? \ \ if. Th 


Co a scam } 


Whither, midst’ falling dew, Z 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost. ‘net pursue 

Thy solitary way? ot 


Vainly the fowler’s eye ) 
Might mark thy distant-flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 


eS night is near. ’ 
d soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, _ 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, © } 
| Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest, ( 
Thou’rt gone, the ss of heaven “ 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the Iesson|hou hast given, J 


d shall n t soon depa 


He rom zone to zone, ee 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my ste aright. ue 


neo — - 


j 
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; VI. oN 
. 
Fite October 4" 


Ay, thou es weceme heaven’s delicious breath! 
When woods raga i wear the crimson feat. 
And suns grow mee d the meek suns grow brief, 

And the year smiles as aws nearits death. 

Wind of the sunny south! ohy still delay } 
In the gay woods and 3 in the golden air, © } 
Like to a good old age ‘released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. # 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I Af 
Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks,” 

And music of kind voices ever nigh; | 

And when my last Sand t twinkled in the glass, 

Pass silently from men, -as»thou_ dost pass. 
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VII. 
Che Wattle- Field 


Once this soft turf, this r his rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 
ae fiery hearts and arméd hands ~~ 
7, Soe. \ 
yh 
Ah! never ae nd forget Ps 
How gushed cae ie of her brave— Ny 


Gushed, warm with e and courage | yet, | 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 
. A” 


Now all is calm, and se and still; ; 
Alone the chirp. itting bird, 

And. talk of childrs n on the hill, J 
And bell of wandering kine, ; are heard. J 


No solemi hoe goes trailing by Ys ae 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at. the battle-cry, 


Oh, be it never heard en! Mee 


Soon rested those who foucht. but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 
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Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot. 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too Neier 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at 1z 
The vi ri 2 4 endurance born. 


ey crnahed ‘o earth, shall rise again; 
fo Th’ eternal years of God are hers; a 
| But Error, wounded, writhes in_pain, 


\ And dies among his worshippers. 
} * i 
I Yea, though thou Jie upon the dust, f 


\ When they ho helped thee flee infear, © 
Die full of hope and manly. trust, 
‘Like those’ who fell in battle here. vA 
Anothg? sha d thy sword shall wea | 
Another hand the standard wave, 


Till from thestr rumpet’ s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triltmgh o'er t thy grave. 
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VIII. 
“Mb Mother of a ighty Race” 


Oh mother of a 1 mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace! 
The elder dames, thy haughty peer 


5 TN thy blooming years. 
i ‘wit words of shame > 
_And taunts of a they join thy, mame. 


!, For-on thy an 3 the glow is eter eit 
That tints thy meting hills with red; 
Thy step—the wild-deer’s rustling feet 
| Within thy woods are not more fleet; 
\ Thy hopeft eye 


bright k 
Is right a thine own uy sky. / 


AY ei DA dcac haughty ones,” 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

They do not t know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley-shades; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen;— 


Page 
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What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the West; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, — 
In woodland.homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


¥ . 
There’s freedom at thy gates and re 


For, Earth's down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for-the unted head, 


For the ee orer toil and bread: 
’ Power, at thy oom 
Stops and calls bac Bis Jeetie ounds. 


\ Oh, fair young mothest on thy brow i 
Shall sit a nobler gi race than now. { 
\ Deep in the nytt the skies 
e thronging: years in ai ory. rise. 
And, as they fl 
Drop- strength and eee at thy” ect. 


Thine eye, with every coming nev, 

Shall brighten; and thy form shall tower ; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye, 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 
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IX. 
Che JOlanting of the Apple- Cree 


a 
Come, let us plant the apple-tree 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark with kindly care, ~ 
P d press it o’er them tenderly, ~ PN, 
Ks, round the sleeping infant’s fee 
We softly fold the cra le-sheet ;~ 
So plant we the app tree 


o 


_ What plant we 7 this apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of. summer days 


Shall pho! to leafy Marae 
Boughs whe >/the thrush, wit rimson eae 


Shall hau and sing and hide her nest; 
We plant, ees the sunny lea, 

A shadow fon AS noontide hour, j 

A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A worid of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
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For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky; 
While.children come, with cfies glee, 
fos seek bs ge les the fragrant grass 
~Betrays their bed to those who pass, > 
fr At ie foot of the apple-tree. fy fl ™\ 


\ wi 
And when, above this ‘apple-tree, ( 
The winter stars are quivering bright, ’ 
And winds go ) howling through the night, © 
_ Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
\ Shall peel its fruit by\cottage-hearth, 
\ And guests in prouder_homes shall see, 
eaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the in ee 
The fruit of the apple-tree. ) 


The fruitage of.this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple-tree. 
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Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
On gga, 

The years A ap come and.pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 


The s er’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


And time shall aste this applets. — ~, 


Oh, when its a A branches throw | f \ 
Thin shadows on the ground. below, 
Shall fraud and for d iron “itt 


“Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 

Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 

Of those who live when length of years f 

Is wasting ‘this little apple-tree? 
nba” 6° 


“Who planted this old apple-tree?”” 

The children of that distant day . 

Thus to some aged man shall say; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them: 
“A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times; 

*Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes, 
On planting the apple-tree.” 
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xe 
9p Autumn CGalk 


On woodlands ruddy with autumn 
The amber sunshine lies; 

I look on the beauty round me, 

Pin tears come into my tS 


_ For the ‘wind that sweeps the meadows 
Ly Blows. out of the far Southwest, ies. 
Where our \ gallant men are fighting, 

And the gallant dead are at rest. ij 


The golden-rod is leaning, 
And the purple aster waves 
In a breeze from the land of battles, 
A breath from the land of cae ( 


Full shh the leaves are dropping J 
Before that wandering breath; 
As fast, on the field of battle, 
Our esa LE fall in death. 


Beautiful over a: Pathway 
The forest spoils are shed; 
They are spotting the grassy hillocks 
With purple and gold and red. 


Beautiful is the death-sleep 
Of those who bravely fight 
In their country’s holy quarrel, 
And perish for the Right. 
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But who shall comfort the living, 

The light of whose homes is gone: 
The bride that, early widowed, 

Lives broken-hearted on; 


The matron whose sons are lying 

In graves on a distant shore; 
The maiden, whose promised husband 
ti ae from the war no more? 


ft look on nthe peaceful dwellings ; 
Whose windows glimmer in sight, — 

With croft and garden and orchard, 
That bask in the mellow 1 light; 


P 


\ And I know that, when our couriers 
With news of victory come, 
\ They will bring a bitter message 
*% 
Of Mgyiess grief to aqme. 


ean 7’ ‘turn to the sroodinsten 
And shudder as I see " 

The mock-grape’ s blood-red banner 
Hung out. on he cedar-tree ; 


And I think of oe of slaughter, 

And the night-sky red with flames, 
On the Chattahoochee’s meadows, 

And the wasted banks of the James. 


Oh, for the fresh spring-season, 

When the groves are in their prime; 
And far away in the future 

Is the frosty autumn-time! 
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Oh, for that better season, 
When the pride of the foe shall yield, 
And the hosts of God and Freedom 
March back from the well-won field; 


And the matron.shall clasp her first-born 
With tears of joy and” pride ; 
And the scarred and war-worn over 
rn Sen his promised bride! 


The leaves: ays swept from the brancies: 

' But the living buds are there, ‘ 
\ ‘i 

~ With folded flower and foliage, ~ Mee: 


To sprout Ne a gg i” 


} 


aa 
yf f, “xr Ye, ; 
Robert of Lincoln A 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, - 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is.telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
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Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 

Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 


Sure there was amet ats fine. F 
ee, chee, oad 


Robert of Linchn’s Quaker wife, 


Spink, spank, 
nice kind creature; 
eves and robbers rs wile I am here. 


Ch oS chee. 
p is her only ne 
rince of braggarts: is. he, 


Pouring boasts from his little throat?” 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spa »spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
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Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
~ Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
‘This new life is likely to be / 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 

Off is his holiday garment laid, 

Half forgotten that merry air: 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

“Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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XII. 
Che [Poet 


Thou, who wouldst wear the name_ 
Of poet mid thy brethren of mankind, 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that, shall live within the ain mind! 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a OEY summer day. 


But gather all thy powers ; 
And wreak them on the verse, that thon dost weave, 
And in thy lonely hours, — 
At silent morning or at wakeful eve, 
While the warm current tingles through thy veins, 
Set forth the burning words in fluent strains. 


No smooth. array of phrase, 

Artfully sought and ordered though it ‘be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 

Upon his page with languid industryJ 
Can wake the listless pulse-to livelier speed, 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that read. 


The secret wouldst thou know 

To touch the heart or fire the blood at will? 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow; 

Let thy lips quiver with the passionate thrill; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 
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Then, should thy verse appear 

Halting and harsh, and all unaptly wrought, 
Touch the crude line with fear, 

Save in the moment of putea ite thought; 
Then summon back the*original_ glow, and mend 
The strain with rapture that with nea Een 


Yet let no empty gust 
Of passion find\an “utterance in lie lay.) 


But fi Ace of calm eep, 
Like currents journeyi ou indless desk 
Seek’st thou, in living lays, ~ 
To limn the beauty of t e earth and sky? . 
Before thine inner gaz \e 
Let ‘all that beauty in clear vision lie; 
Look on it with mt eding bre eee 
The Baste by wonder and gelight._// 


Of tempests woulket thou sing, \ 

Or tell of battles— a ay a Part 
Of the great tumult; 

To the tossed dren ie. peer in thy heart; 
Scale, with the assaulting host, the rampart’s height, 
And strike and struggle in the thickest fight. 


So shalt thou frame a lay 
That haply may endure from age to age, 
And they who read shall say: 
“What witchery hangs upon this poet’s page! 
What art is his the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the willing mind!” 
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XIII. 
Che Prairies 


These are the gardens of the Desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and- beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The Prairi I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling, vastness. Lo! the ono 
In airy undulations, A away, 
As if the ocean, iri i gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his.rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless forever.—Motionless?— ' 
No—they are all unchained ea The clouds. 
Sweep over with theiftead ws, and, beneath, — 
The surface rolls and ape testo the eye; j 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The ae Breezes of the South! - 
Who toss the golden and the flame-like-flowers, 
And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised. on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played 
Among the palmes of “Mexico and..vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 
Man hath no power in all this glorious work: 
The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
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And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations! The great heavens 

Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love,— 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above our eastern hills. 

As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his. sides 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems) = 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those ~ 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days?—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion?. Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, f 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 

Built them;—a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms __ 

Of symmetry, and rearing.on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvest, here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 

And bowed his manéd shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
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The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce, 

And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 

Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone; 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones, 
The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods, 
The barriers which. they builded from the soil 

To keep the foe at bay—till o’er the walls 

The wild beleaguerers’ broke, and, one by one, 

The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat unscared and silent at their feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 

Of desolation and of fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man’s better nature triumphed then. Kind words 
Welcomed and soothed him; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captive with their chiefs; he chose 

A bride among their maidens, and at length 

Seemed to forget—yet ne’er forgot—the wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little ones, 
Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 


Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength, 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man, too, 
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Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long, 

And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 

A wilder hunting ground. The beaver builds 

No longer by these streams, but far away, 

On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 

The white man’s face—among-Missouri’s springs, 

And pools whose issues swell the bas aay 

He rears his little Venice. In these plai 

The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty she 

Beyond remotest, smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake... 

The earth with thundering wee I meee 

His ancient footprints stamped be the pool. 

et a \ 

Still this great solitude is tick with life. } 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 

They flutter over, tle quadrupeds, 

And birds, that ohh, have arned the fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles ofthe ground, 7 

Startinglybeautiful. The graceful deer 4 

Bounds to the wood at my approach, The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man, 

With whom he camie“across the eastern deep, 

Fills the savannas with ‘his _murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 


4 
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Blend with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 
And I am in the wilderness alone. 


oe 
( CL Vee ™ 


~~ 
the Fringed Gentian 


bright with autumn dew, 
ith ‘the heaven’ s own blue, 


Pinan. < 


Thou comest not when violets lean } 
_ O’er wanderin coer springs unseen, 
\Or columbines, in purple. dressed, 

Nod o’er yi rid. -bird’ dden nest. Ps 


" Thow-waitest late and com > alone, Ps 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged anaes his end. | 
Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
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XV. 
Catterskill falls 


Midst greens and shades the Catterskill leaps, 

From cliffs where the wood-flower clings; 
All summer he moistens his verdant steeps,— 

With the sweet light spray of the mountain-springs, 
And he shakes the woods on the mountain-side, 
When they drip with the rains of autumn-tide... 


But when, in the forest bare and old, 
The blast of December~ calls, 

He builds, in the starlight clear and cold, 
A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 

With turret, and arch, and fretwork fair, 

And pillars blue as the summer air. 


For whom are those glorious chambers wrought, 
In the cold and cloudless night? | 

Is there neither spirit nor motion of thought 
In forms so lovely, and hues so bright? 

Hear what the gray-haired woodmen tell 

Of this wild stream and its rocky dell. 


*Twas hither a youth of dreamy mood, 
A hundred winters ago, 
Had wandered over the mighty wood, 
When the panther’s track was fresh on the snow, 
And keen were the winds that came to stir 
The long dark boughs of the hemlock-fir. 
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Too gentle of mien he seemed and fair, 
For a child of those rugged steeps; 
His home lay low in the valley where 
The kingly Hudson rolls to the deeps; 
But he wore the hunter’s frock that day, 
And a slender gun om his shoulder lay. ; 


And here he paused, and against the trunk, 
Of a tall gray linden leant, 
When the broad clear orb of the sun had sunk, 
From his path in the frosty firmament, = 
* And over the round dark edge of the hill 
A cold green light was quivering still, — 


And the crescent moon, high over the green, 
From a sky of crimson shone, 

On that icy palace, whose towers were seen 
To sparkle as if with stars of their own, 

While the water fell with a hollow sound, 

’Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around. 


Is that a being of life, that moves 

Where the crystal battlements rise? 
A maiden watching the moon she loves, 

At the twilight hour, with pensive eyes? 
Was that a garment which seemed to gleam 
Betwixt the eye and the falling stream? 


*Tis only the torrent tumbling o’er, 
In the midst of those glassy walls, 
Gushing, and plunging, and beating the floor 
Of the rocky basin in which it falls. 
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‘Tis only the torrent—but why that start? 
Why gazes the youth with a throbbing heart? 


He thinks no more of his home afar, 

Where his sire and sister wait. 
He heeds no longer how star after star 

Looks forth on the night as the-hour grows late. 
He heeds not the snow-wreaths, ie cast 
From a thousand boughs, by the rising last. 


Who pass where the crystal domes u yell \ 
From the super Neows below, } 
Where the frost-trees shoot / with leaf and spray, | 


And frost-gems scatter a silvery day. ; 


o \ i 
“And oh that NT 9 hes a were mine!” 
He speaks, pug) per ucton ea glen 
Thin shadows swim in the fain moonshine, 
And take-a ghastly likeness of men, 
° . : enced 
As if the slain by the wintry storms 
Came forth to the air in their earthly forms. 
- 


His thoughts Be She of those who dwell 
In 1 the halls of fot and snow, : \ 


There pass the chasers of.seal and-whale, 
With their weapons quaint and grim, 
And bands of warriors in glittering mail, 
And herdsmen and hunters huge of limb; 
There are naked arms, with bow and spear, 
And furry gauntlets the carbine rear. 


There are mothers—and oh how sadly their eyes 
On their children’s white brows rest! 
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There are youthful lovers—the maiden lies, 
In a seeming sleep, on the chosen breast; 
There are fair wan women with moonstruck air, 
The snow-stars flecking their long loose hair. 


They eye him not 
But his hair sta 


are over his head, r, 
ie they enter seems 


i ff = 
r heard in aig iy 


Till those icy turre 
And the torrent’s 


Like a drowsy mur 


The glittering threshold. is scarcely’ passed, / 
When there gathers an fost round \ 
A thick white twilight, sullén and vast, f 


J 


kness of that tranc 
And the youth now faintly sees eet 
Huge shadows andi gushes of light that }dance 
On a rugged cling of hewn trees, 
And walls where the skins beasts” are hung, 
And rifles glitter on antlers strung. 


On a couch of shaggy skins he lies; 
As he strives to raise his head, 
Hard-featured woodmen, with kindly eyes, 
Come round him and smooth his furry bed, 
And bid him rest, for the evening star 
Is scarcely set and the day is far. 
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They had found at eve the dreaming one 
By the base of that icy steep, 
When over his stiffening limbs begun 
The deadly slumber of frost to creep, 
And they cherished the pale and breathless form, 
Till the stagnant blood ran free and warm. 


~ Me, 


( | ' she : Z i — Bt ; % 
Che future Life 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? , 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given— 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 

And wilt thou never utter it in heaven? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 
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The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, “and larger light, 

Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to’ the rute of right, 

And Jovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell — 
Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the scroll; 

And wrath has left its scar—that fite of hell 
Has left its frightful s scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, _ 


Lovelier in Yeaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 
% 


Shalt thou at teach me, in that calmer liome, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 
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XVII. 
Song of Marion’s Wen 


Our band i few but ti 
Our leader frank and bold; 
The Bouse soldier trembles 


5) 


‘ion’s name is told. 


Our forte d | 
~ Our tent the cypress-tree; 
$] 


d tried, 


the good greenwo 
a W. f 
e know the forest round 
As seamen 
We know its walls £ 
Its glades of reedy grass, 
] aro 4 h 
Its safe and silent islands 


ittle dread us near! 
On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear: 
When, waking™to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their"arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 
And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil: ° 
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We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, ~\ 

A er long and sweetly 
fom beds» of by ee leaves. 


F, 
Pd 


7 Well knows the ‘fair and friendly. ‘moon 
The band that Marion leads— ~~ 
The glitter of their. rifles, ale 
The scampering of their steeds. 
Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the ‘moo onlight plain; 
’ ‘Tis life to feel the night-wind 
\ That lifts the tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp— 
A moment and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 
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For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 


at 
ty 
| a 


te ets XVIII. 


¥ / bomn of the City Om 


Not in the ethyde _—— gt } 
- Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see, 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper a and phe waves rejoice. 


‘Even ide do I Heald: 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here amidst “the: Goad 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways. that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies 
And lights their inner homes; 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 
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Thy Spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


™ 


And when the hour of rest a 
Comes, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Iushing its billowy breast— 

The quiet of that moment too is thine; 
it breathes of Him who keeps | 
The vast and helpless city while i¢ sleeps. 


se vg = 


_ 
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XIX. 
“M fairest of the Rural Maids” 


Oh fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were-all, {hat met thine infant eye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the. silvan wild; Eis. 
And all the beauty. of the place ~ 


Is in thy heart and eS ae face. 


_ The twilight of the trees Ge rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful yy among the leaves. 


Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 

On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 
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XX. 
Che Return of Pouth 


My friend, thou sorrowest for thy golden prime, 

For thy fair youthful years too swift of flight; 
Thou musest, with wet eyes,“upon ai. e 
pes. that filled the world with light— 


ick the thought that raved thy tongue t to speak 
And willing faith w thine, and scorn of wrong © 


Summoned the sud segs to thy cheek, | 


| 

Thou lookest forward on prs “coming days, } 

Shuddering to feel their r shadow o’er thee creep; 
A path, thick-set wisi hanges s and decays, 

Slopes downward to the place-of common sleep; 
And they who wala with thee in. life’ s first stage, 

Leave éne_by” e thy side, and, waiting near, 
Thou seest the sad companions of thy 3 age— 

Dull love of Poy a and weariness and yor. 


Yet grieve thou em nor think thy youth is gone, 
Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die. 
Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn, 
Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky; 
Waits, like the morn, that folds her wings and hides 
Till the slow stars bring back her dawning hour; 
Waits, like the vanished spring, that slumbering bides 
Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower. 
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There shall he welcome thee, when thou shalt stand 
On his bright morning hills, with smiles more sweet 
Than when at first he took thee by the hand, 
Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 
He shall bring back, ‘but brighter, broader still, 
Life’s early glory to thine eyes again, 
Shall clothe thy spirit with new “Tove tan fill 


Thy ere aes warmer love than then. 


Hast thou not glimpses, in the stat, here, 
Of mountains where mortal morn fevaila? \ 
Comes there not, through'the sileneé, 16 t thine ear } 
A gentle rustling of the mor gales; \ 
A murmur, wafted from . that glorious shore, j 
Of streams that wa anks forever fair, 
And voices of the loved ones. gone before, 
mite in’ that celeste 
ifs 
ar, \, | 
| | \ ——— 
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XXL 
Che Death of the Flowers 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, if, naked woods;-and | meadows brown 
and sere. in ® 

Heaped in t Sithis of the“grove, the ~~ leaves 


They rustle to he gust, and to tHe rabbit’s 
Ps 


. f f=. 
The robin and the a Guts ee m the shrubs 
ithe jay, —” 
And from the wood-top c Poe through all the 
. pEpomy, day. oi 


Se i 4 


Wherd are the flowers, he fainyoung flowers, that lately 


sprang and stood a ih, 
In brighte: light softer airs, a eouricare sisterhood? 


Alas! they all a r in their graves, be: gentle race of 
flowers 


Are lying in ae 5 beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. a : 

The rain is falling where they. lie, but the cold November 
rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 
glow; 

But on the hills the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 


” 
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And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, 
glade, and glen. ah 


» 


And now, w when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days fe wilt come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out/ their winter 
s home; Y i ee 
When the sound of “dropping nuts — pte 8 all 
the trees are still, ee 
And twinkle in the sent light “the waters of th rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose he 
late he bore, Ag * 
And sighs to find them in the -wood and by the stream 


no more. / / ‘\ ' 
bf ™=, 


And. then’ ‘T-think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair meek reo that grew up ‘and faded by my 
side. 

In the cold moist as, we-laid 19 when the forests 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 
brief: é 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 
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xin 
Che Land of Dreams 


Fi 
A mighty realm is the Land of. Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight aia 


And weltering oceans and trailing str 
That glea ners the dusky valleys Ne 
f s , - 
But over its =a Gh wy border flow fon 
_ Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 


And the nearer a catch the glow, 
_ And flowers in the earer fields are born. 


I 
The souls of the ppy dead repair, 
. From their bowers of light, to that stants land 
And walk in the fainter g ry there, 
ith the ouls of the livi hand i in hand 


One caim swat smile, in that ete. 
From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning from a voice 1 dear— 
How they rise in the memory o’er and o’er! 


Far off from those hills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 
The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 


There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

And soft low voices, that float through the night, 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 
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Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the blooms of early May! 


Thine eyes are/closed, and over thy brow 


Pass thoughtful shadows and joye s gleams, 
And I know, by thy moving lips, that'now 
Thy spirit» ai @ in the Land of Dreams. 
yw 


Li d Seay n, oh, heed thy 
-O keep where \th beam of P; i 
And only wander where ae 
_ The blessed ones its~shini 
; = i 


So shalt thou come-from the Land of ices 
. With love and peace to,this world of strife: 
And the light which over that border stream 


Shall lie o the path of thy. daily life. wy 
ae, \ 4 ; 


» 
» 


‘ 
ae \ 


& | 
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XAITII, 


Autumn Goods 


Ere, in the northern galey 
The summer eee of the trees are gon 


The woods utumn, all around our vay 


i at infold, f fr 
In th ir wide sweep, the, colored ee round,. 
Seem groups of giartt in nd gold, « 


t crown 

e min oe eat glow, 

es ior down vA 
\N\ y 
My steps are not alone ‘oe 

In these bright walks; the sweet southwest, at play, 

Flies, rustling, whe e-the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. a“ 


And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet; 
So grateful when the noon of summer made 

The valleys sick with heat? 
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Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny colored foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, Pee 
Where bickering through the shrubs ‘its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

es Soin? of the sun. 


By’ *neath ven crimson tree, od 
Lover to listening maid might breathe | tis is flame 
Nor mark, within its ‘ro! ate eee PY 

Her blush of maide. 

Oh, Autumn! why = / 
Depart the hues th e rfalce ‘thy forests glad, 

\ ; j LS 
Thy gentle wind nd thy fair-sunny noon, 

And leave y oy wild and bed 

Ah! ares 4 lot too blest Nr cae, 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 

Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 


; 


To roam and dream for aye; a 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power— 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. 
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XXIV. 
“Blessed Are Chey Chat Wourn” 


Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives ; a peaceful tenor keep; 
The Power who pities than, hath shown 


A presen <— the eyes that weep. - 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
_ The lids that, overflow with toate i 
And weary hours of woe and pain 

Are promises of happier years. 


* 


‘There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night: 
‘And grief may bide an evening guest, 
“But joy shall come with sey, light. f 


And thou, dhs, o’er thy friends low bier, 
Dost shed the bitter drops like rain, j 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny,— 

Though with a pierced and bleeding heart 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God hath marked each sorrowing day 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 
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XXV. 
Che Mellow Violet 


When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the blue-bird’ ’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell. 

Pee -eeps from the last year’s leaves below. 


Ere russet fields their green resume, | 
~ Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, 
“é To meet thee, when thy faint perfume ™ 


. Alone is in the hh air. eee j 


- Of all her train, the. Hors of Spring 
_ First plant thee’in the watery mould, 
And I have se en thee _ blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 
ae F 
Thy parent sun, who bade “tice view — 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 
Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 


Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 
When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 


Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk; 
But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 
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So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried. 
I copied them—but I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 


And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 
I'll not o’erlook the modest flower. 


1 the woods of April bright, 
\ 


A ££ G f fw 
yf . \ : . Ls * 
Seer ot") 
oa, is | 
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XXVL 
q forest Dpmn 


The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay ‘the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back “~ 
The sound of. f anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and:silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the ightiest solemn thanks” ~ a 
And supplication. For his simple heart i, 
Might not resist the sacred influence 
Which, from the stilly twili ht of t the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven | 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bows 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
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All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches,-till;-at-last, they stood, 
As now they stand, atl and tall and dark 

e 


Fit shrine for humb worshipper to hold ©. 


Communio: is. Maker. These dim v ults, 
These winding ais] human pomp or pride’ 
Report not. No fant sti carvings show P, 


The boast of our vain race to change the f 


Of thy fair works, But art here—thou fill’st } 
The solitude. Thou art i e soft wind : 
That run along the summit of. ) 


In music; thou art in th oler breath —e 
That from the inmost 
t with thee/ 


Comes, scracely felt; the bark 
The res moist gn nd, are all insti 
Here is con orship ;—Nature, +" J 


In the tranquillity that thou dost love, . 
Enjoys thy se Noiselessly, around, 

_ From perch to perch, olitary bird - 

Passes; and yon clear spring,.that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in the shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 


ks, the Proung 


a) 
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E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. .-That.delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation.of the indwelling Life, x 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 


oui are the soul a this great universe, < 


My heart is awed\within me when ‘think 
Of the great miracle ‘that still ¢g goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed f 
Forever. Written 0; 1 thy w orks I read 
The lesson of nS ooh ae Se) 
Lo! all grow old 2 and die—but see again, ve 
How on the igktoring footsteps of deca f 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautifu uth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. “Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 
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There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ;—and ‘there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well. to pass s life thus, 


But let me often to these solitudes — 
Retire, and in presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, ff 


The passions, at thy, plainer footsteps shrink ~ 
And tremble and are still. O God! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempéSts,-Set on fire 
The heavens with falling t 1 bolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, . 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages; when thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself VA 
Upon the conti ent, and ee j 
Its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 

His pride, and lays.his s strifes and follies by? 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of f thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor led ts ‘need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements to teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
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XXVIII. 
Inscription for the Entrance to a THood 
Stranger, if OY PRP truth which needs 


No school of long experience, that ineNRona 


Is full o i d.misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all ea crimes, and pres, 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 


And’view the haunts of Nature. ee . 
Shall bring a kindre m, an eet breeze 
That makes the green rs dance shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou find nothing here | 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, f 
And made thee lo sie ‘life. The primal cur 
Fell, it is true, u the unsinn earth, ¥: 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tor, misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the, thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the wingéd plunderer 


@ 
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That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity” The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 

Of pebbly sands, or leaping down ee 
Seems, Se, eps laughter, to rejoice 

In its own be Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scar ome: 


That dips her bill in water. The cool-wind, ‘ 


That stirs the stream i eae e to thee, 
Like one that loves t will let thee pass — 
Ungreeted, and shall give ‘its. light embrace. 


. Y : 
\ Z 


ji ae 
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XK VATE 
Chanatopsis 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours. 
She has.a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of. beauty, and she glides » 

Into _his darker musings, with a ae orr~ 
And healing Re as steals way 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. en thoughts _ 
Of the last bitter howr'e come 1 like'a a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, } 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; — 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list ‘ 

To Nature’ 's teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun~ shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 


% 
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And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire algpe.ngpecguidst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou'shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, thé>good, 
Fair fora and oar seers of ages past, | 
All in one mighty epulchre. The hills = aia 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the’ vales > 
Stretching in co quietness f between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that, move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and. ela choly waste,— 
Are but the solemn, decorations. all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of EG 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, ~~ 
Through the still ‘gage of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but” a-handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
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In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet” all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in‘life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron a maid, 
The speechless b be, ‘and the gray-héaded man— 
Shall one by one b thered to thy side, | 

By those, who in Seal oA shall follow them. 

\ an 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, < each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, Pal 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sultaltiet and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who s the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to- pleasant dreams. 
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XXIX,. 
Che African Chiet 


ia i 
Chained in the market-place_he stood, 
A man of giant frame, ‘, 


. 


A the gathering multitude ~ 
That ‘shrunk to hear his name— © 
All stern look and strong of limb, 


y His dark e evs on the ground:— > 
And silently ‘th ey gazed a”? him) 


As ona Hom bound / 


} Vainly, but wel Wie chief had fought, 
He was a ve now, 

\ Yet pride, that fortu 

._ Was written on hi 


f 
‘The sc his dark broa “bosom wore 
ed warrior true and brave; 


A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 
es . 


Then to his conqiteror he spake: 
“My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring, 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold-dust from the sands.” 
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“Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain; 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle-spear again. 

A price that nation never gave 


Shall yet be Be the Christian 
For thou shalt be the Chris an’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” a 


en wept the warrior chief, and poe 
bigs shred) his. locks away ; 
. And one by e, each heavy Sefer — 

Before awe r lay. A 

Thick were the platte d locks. nd long, 
And closely hidden nee 

Shone many a pPage of gold among 
The dark and “crispéd hair. 


“Look, fea fay greedy eye with gold f 
Long kept for sorest need; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold—~ 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wife, the long, long day, 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children” leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.’ 


“I take thy gold, but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong, 
And ween that by the cocoa-shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
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And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain: 
At once his eye grew wild; 

He ea “ek lita Assen: 
Whispered, and wept, an iled ; 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 


e, at shut of day, 
They drew .him forth upon the aangy 


- The foul hyena’s prey. yA iy 
Pd \ A P. . 
mas oS 4 
—“ \e\a 
a 
7 
Tee 
if 
Jf be | 
~~ 
{ _a 4 
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XXX. 
WPonument Mountain 


Thou who wouldst see-the-lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony on Nature’s fa 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
iness, for on their tops. 


Fail no vei 

The vefaty andbe ajesty of earth, 
Spread wide beneath, ‘shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toil et Theres’; thou stand’st, 
The haunts of men thee, and ; 
The pairs hr y expan 


¢ x “hou shalt ay 
Upon. the green and rolling forest-tops, 
And down into the secrets of t ens, 


And streams that with their bordering. thicket thickets ae 
To hide their windings. Thou i pee, gaze, at once, 
Here on white villages, and tilth, a herds, 

And swarming roads,.and there on solitudes 

That only hear the torren andthe wind, 

And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 

That seems a fragment of some mighty wall, 

Built by the hand that fashioned the old world, 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 

When the flood drowned them. To the north, a path 
Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 

Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 

With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 
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And many a hanging crag. But, to the east, 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs— 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 

With moss, the gro ries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness where the thu bolt 
Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
etling verge} and see 


Dashe i , and to lay thi 
Over the dizzy depth, an hee ) 
Of winds, that struggle wi s below, \ 
Come up like ocean murmurs# But the scene. 
Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 


The fields ard to the hills; b d, 
Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 


A sad tradition of unhappy love, 

And sorrows borne and ended, long ago, 

When over these fair vales the savage sought 
His game in the thick woods. There was a maid, 
The fairest of the Indian maids, bright-eyed, 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 

And a gay heart. About her cabin-door 

The wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter all the summer day. 
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She loved her cousin; such a love was deemed, 

By the morality of those stern tribes, 

Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 

Against her love, and reasoned with her heart, 

As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 

Then her eye lost its lustre, and her. step 

Its lightness, and the gray-haired men that passed 
Her dwelling, wondered that they heard’no more 
The accustomed. so and laugh of her, whose looks 
Were like the cheefu ‘smile of spring, they said, 
Upon the Winter of their age. She went 

To weep where no e e. saw, and 1 was not found 
Where all the merry irls were to dance, 

And all the hunters of the- tri e were out; 

Nor when they 7a from the rusting husk 
The shining ear; ‘when, by the river’s side, 

They pulled the We and Wartled the wild shades 
With sounds of mirth. The keen-eyed Indian dame s 
Would whisper to each other, as they saw 

Her wasting form, and say, The girl will.dies 


One day into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent years, 
She poured her griefs. “Thou know’st, and thou alone,” 
She said, “for I have told thee, all my love, 
And guilt, and sorrow. I am sick of life. 
All night I weep in darkness, and the morn 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accursed, 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
I loved; the cheerful voices of my friends 
Sound in my ear like mockings, and, at night, 
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In dreams, my mother, from the land of souls, 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame; I cannot bear 
Their eyes; I cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings itso, and I must die.” 

é ~ 


It was a summer morning, and they set 

To this ol cipice. About the cliffs 

' Lay ahi oes maize, and shaggy skins 

Of wolf and bear, the offerings of the tribe _ 
Here»made to the Great Spirit, for they eemed, 
Like worshippers of the elder time Bat God 
Doth walk on the tet pleces“Gad affect 

The earth-o’erlooking mountains. She had on 

The ornaments with which her father loved 

To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed girl, 

And bade her we fwhen stranger warriors came 
To be hs ue Here the friends sat them down, 
And sang; , old songs of love and death, 

And decked the poor wan victim’s hair with flowers, 
And prayed that safe and swift might be her way 
To the calm world *of sunshine, where no grief 
Makes the heart heavy and.the eyelids red, 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 

Below her—-waters resting in the embrace 

Of the wide forest, and maize-planted glades 
Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 

She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 

Of her own village peeping through the trees, 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 

Of him she loved with an unlawful love, 

And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 
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Ran from her eyes. But when the.sun grew low 

And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 

From the steep rock and perished. There was scooped, 
Upon the mountain’s southern slope, a grave; 


And there they laid zd ery garb 

With which the siden desked hee fox death, 
With the same withering wild-flowers in ‘her hair. 

And o’er t uld ‘that covered her, the tri 

Built up a simple\monument, a in ge } 

Of small loose ston assed, 


Hunter, and dane, 
In silence on the>pile. 
And Indians from the 


Yet tell the sorrowful 
The mountain where 
Is call 
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Selections 
re 


a 


f “AY Winter Piece) 


But Winter has yet brighter Sie boasts 
Sple ond what gorgeous Summer knows; 
Or Rise sna with ‘his many fruits, and woods 

‘flushed with many hues. Come when the rains 

ave glazed the snow and clothed ‘the trees with ice, 
While the slant sun ¢ of February pours { 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The incrusted surface:shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching P rtals of the grove — 
Welcome thy ntering. ook! the massy trunk 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light ae 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
That glimmer with an amethystine light. 
But round the parent-stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 
The glassy floor. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods and but 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun;— 
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Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye; 
Thou seest no cavern-roof,;.no palace vault; 
There the blue sky and the witte-drifting cloud 
Look in. dat the wildered fancy ae 


Of wy ie tains, frozen as they rose, 

And 7 ie wi ith alee branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all “a lane; 
Light without shade, But all shall-pass away* 
‘With the next sun. m numberless vast ar 8 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 


Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er t raise woods as it was wont. 


‘\ I HH f i, aN | f 
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10 
(A Hymn of the Sea) 


These restless surges-eat away the shores 
Of earth’s old continents; the fertile.plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the ifts. the sea-sand in the streets 


Where broadest spread the waters and _the’line~ % 
Sinks deepest, while o eye beholds t , work, } 
Creator! thou dost tea e cora al-worm f 
To lay his mighty reefs. Fromage to. age, 
He builds beneath De wine till, at last, ; 
His bulwarks overt e, and check 


The long wave rolling from the southern pole 

To break upon Jat n. Thou ei fires, 
That smoulder under ocean, heave on igh y, 
The new-made mountains, and uplift their peaks, 
A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 

The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 
With herb and tree; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 
Ripple the living lakes that, fringed with flowers, 
Are gathered in the hollows. Thou dost look 

On thy creation and pronounce it good. 

Its valleys, glorious in their summer green, 
Praise thee in silent beauty, and its woods, 

Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 
The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn. 
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<i From. an Unfinished Poem p 
\ X ; 
has in this feverish time, when | ee 
And luxury possess the hearts of 
‘Thus is it with Ke on of huma fife 
\We, in our fervid manhood, i nour strength 
Of reason, we, with hurry, noise, and care, 
‘Plan, toil, and strive, and pause not to refresh 
Our spirits with the calm, and beautiful 
Of. God’s harmo rmonious universe, that won ~ 
Our. outhful | wonder; ee to inquir 
Why we are] here; and what the revere 
Man owes to man, and what the mystery 
That links us.to the greater world, beside 
Whose borders but hover for a space. 
De aed 
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IV. 


Che Antiquity. of Freedom 


O Freedom! hg art not, as poets dream, 
A fair yo girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And a ee gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his ANG 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailéd hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the. sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it. ‘be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; i thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling. ee at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with’ his lightning s smitten thee; — 
They could not qu ch the life thou | hast from heaven; 
Merciless) \Power,has dug thy dungeon deep, 2 
And his swart armorers, by a thousand ‘fires, 
Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems thee bound, 
The links are shive and the prison-walls 
Fall outward; terribly thou springest ‘forth, 
As springs the flame Casas ‘a burning pile, 
And shoutest to the nations, who return 
Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 
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